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Autumn 


No sorrow upon the landscape weighs, 
No grief for the vanished summer days, 
But a sense of peaceful and calm repose 
Like that which age in its autumn knows. 


The spring-time longings are past and gone, 
The passions of summer no longer are known, 
The harvest is gathered, and autumn stands 
Serenely thoughtful with folded hands. 


Over all is thrown a memorial hue, 

A glory ideal the real ne’er knew; 

For memory sifts from the past its pain. 
And suffers its beauty alone to remain, 


With half a smile and with half a sigh 

It ponders the past that has hurried by ; 
Sees it, and feels it, and loves it all, 
Content it has vanished beyond recall.— Se/. 


Only one October in a year! 





Days may come and days may go, but the October 
days cannot come again for a twelvemonth. This 
must not be forgotten when the American push flies 
to the head and teachers are fretting because “ the 
children don’t seem to be getting along very well so 
far this year.” 


They are “getting along” if they are getting the 
October glory into their hearts. A course of study 
that would indicate that for this month the children 
should, first of all, absorb and be absorbed by October, 
would need as much interpretation as if it were printed 
in Sanscrit. And when the teacher did begin to 
understand, what a lost feeling would come over her— 
an uncertainty as to the pedagogical points of com- 
pass for October. So much arithmetic and so much 
language and so much reading—ah! that is straight 
sailing. But to put children “in touch” with October 
is hazier than its haziest purple days. 


The reading and the number and the language 
are always with us, but October is not. If we could 
only manage to fill ourselves with that free, rich, inde- 
scribable, expectant, exultant feeling that takes pos- 
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session of the children when they are turned loose into 
October woods, we should communicate it—radiate it 
in all our October work. 


The morning talk may be twice as long as usual, 
the reading lesson and the nature lessons full of color, 
whirling leaves, brown pastures, chestnut burvs, darting 
squirrels, cat-tails, toadstools, tree-toad trills, burdock 
burrs, pine cones, cocoon clusters, and a never-ending 
variety of “fall” riches. The songs must be gay with 
harvest cheer, Autumn fun and “ good times” — and 
never, zever a word about the “ sadness of the dying’ 
year.” The readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION have 
heard this warning note since the paper had an exis- 
tence. But this’ note will keep right on sounding till 
the words “die” and “fade” and “kill” are heard no 
more in the land when teachers are talking about 
Nature in the Autumn time. Mother Nature is simply 
getting ready to put her flower children and plant 
people to sleep and all humanity should get in tune 
with the happiest, softest good-night lullaby to the 
sleepy ones. 


The stories and poetry gems for October and 
November will have to be carefully watched, as these 
false, mournful strains are everywhere, and will creep 
into the imagination of the children and take root 
before we are half aware of it. Those teachers who 
tell the Norse myths to the children need to be very 
cautious and not portray the frost giants as ugly 
fellows who come to kill the beautiful Baldur. No, 
no! These frost giants and ice kings are only to reign 
awhile and reveal to us their beauty, but Baldur, the 
beautiful, is coming again. Because the old Scandi- 
navians dreaded their long winter is no reason why 
our children should be taught to dread winter or to 
hate it. Myths are good in their place—and they 
have a place — but a little common sense is a very 
necessary thing to go along with them. It is always 
an admirable preservative. 


Forgotten Standards 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps in the reminiscences of her 
early life in Andover, published serially in McClure's 
Magazine, says many things of the standard of educa- 
cation in those days that are worth thinking about; 


“ We were taught that what Matthew Arnold calls ‘conduct’ 
was the deciding thing. Not that we heard much until we 
grew old enough to read for ourselves, about Matthew 
Arnold ; but we did hear a great deal about plain, behavior — 
unselfishness, integrity, honor, sweet temper —the simple 
good morals of childhood. The idea of character was at the 
basis of everything we did, or dreamed or learned.” 


“As one grew to think out life for one’s self, one 
came to perceive a width and sanctity in the choice of work 
— whether rhetoric or art, theology or sculpture, hydraulics 
or manufacture — but to work, to work hard, to see work 
steadily, and see it whole, was the way to be reputable.” 
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_ Of her father she says: 


‘‘ His private character was one of rare tenderness and 
sweetness of heart. He would go out of his way to save a 
crawling thing from death or any sentient thing from pain. 
He took more trouble to give comfort or to prevent distress 
to every breathing creature that came within his reach, than 
any other person whom I have ever known. His sympathy 
was an extra sense, finer than eyesight, more exquisite than 
touch ” 


Why are these selections given here? Because they 
seem to hold a standard of education that it is well for 
teachers to consider at the beginning of the school 
year. A sane interval of thoughtfulness in our feverish 
method-madness may reveal to us that there is some- 
thing elise to be thought of in the training of children 
besides the manner of presentation of a school subject. 

“Conduct the deciding thing—the simple good 
morals of childhood, unselfishness, integrity, honor, 
and sweet temper,—hard work the way to be reputable 
—a sympathy for every breathing thing so fine, so 
exquisite, that it becomes an extra sense.” These 
old-fashioned standards for the- education of children 

‘may well make us inquire how much we have gained 

upon them in our vaunted progress of the last half 
century. If they are still the recognized aims in our 
efforts for the children why do we hear so little about 
them? Why is our attention so easily caught and 
held by lesser things? Are we undertaking so much 
that we lose sight of the “ greatest of these?” 


Defects in School Children 


M. V. O’SHEA School of Pedagogy Buffalo N. Y. 


II 


N our preliminary talk in last month’s Primary EDUCATION 
| I said I would speak first of some of the most common 

defects of school children, because it seemed to me 
imperative for the teacher to realize that certain of these 
which are seen very frequently in the class-room seriously 
interfere with the intellectual and moral development of the 
pupils afflicted. I have already spoken of defective vision ; 
but because of the practical importance of the subject I 
wish to add a few more words upon it here before leaving it 
permanently. 


Some Signs of Defective Sight 


Teachers frequently ask me if there are not means of dis- 
covering defects in sight without making the rather formal 
tests suggested at the close of the first talk. I have myself 
examined many children for defective vision, and have tried 
to tell beforehand from the expression of the face, and 
habits of holding a book when reading, whether any trouble 
existed in special cases, and if so, what it was. I think it is 
most often true that one afflicted with shortsightedness is 
characterized by blank, expressionless features. Such a 
one may also frequently be.seen to hold his book uncom- 
monly near his eyes when reading, or bend over close to his 
desk while writing. It has been my experience, though, 
that even in instances where defective vision cannot be 
found, habit may sometimes cause children to hold a book 
too close to the eyes, or bring the head too near to the top 
of the desk. Many conditions may conspire to produce an 
absence of expression in the face also, so that it is not 
always safe to conclude, when we notice any of these signs, 
that shortsightedness is the cause, although such signs 
should suggest a necessity for testing. Longsightedness is 
frequently accompanied by vertical creases in the forehead 
between the eyes, indicating muscular strain in this region. 
When such a condition is seen on a young child’s face some- 
thing is surely wrong, and the teacher must look to the eyes 
at once for the cause. If the pupil complains of dizziness, 
or pain in the back of the head, the eyes in such case also 
must be tested at once. I cannot see any good excuse for 
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a teacher’s not testing the vision of her pupils by the simple 
means already suggested, for but very little time, expense, 
or skill is required. 


Some Causes of Defective Vision 


In passing I must speak of the things which produce 
defective vision so that if any teacher who reads these words 
does not already understand these causes she may be of 
inestimable service to her pupils by avoiding them in the 
school-room so far as lies in her power. One cause which 
I have observed in many a class-room is the glare from 
blackboards and seats due to bright sunlight falling upon 
them at a certain angle. It would be a blessing if school 
furniture was not made to shine so much; but while things 
continue as they now are, the teacher may in a measure 
rectify matters by modifying the light which enters the 
windows. If she would experiment a little by placing her- 
self in different parts of the class-room during a bright day 
noticing where the reflection is annoying, she could doubt- 
less then arrange her curtains or shutters so as to correct 
this somewhat, at least. 

Another potent source of eye troubles is the practice now 
so common in many school-rooms of copying a great deal 
from the blackboard.. This process necessitates not only 
sudden and continuous change of focus of the eyes, but the 
effect of looking first at a black surface and then at a white 
one immediately after is extremely harmful when carried to 
an extreme. Again, if the teacher requires her pupils to 
study at home at night she should endeavor to find out 
whether the arrangements for lighting are such that the eyes 
are properly shaded, instead of the light falling ful! glare 
upon them, which state of things I frequently see in homes 
of the rich as well as the poor. Sometimes poor people feel 
that they cannot afford shades; and when one finds such 
cases she may do much good in a simple way by suggesting 
how a serviceable shade may be made from ordinary thick 
brown paper. 

Still another condition which breeds defective vision is 
the poor type found in many text-books, although this 
is being remedied gradually by publishers. We used to 
think in olden times that it made little difference about the 
size and clearness of the print in children’s books, but we 
are growing wiser. If possible, the teacher should measure 
the type in the different books used. The letters must be 
at least 1.6 millimeters high,*but I fear that some of the 
geographies and dictionaries in use, together with other 
books, will be found wanting when measured in this way. 
Dr. Hermann Cohn, perhaps the highest authority upon this 
subject, says: “In the future I would have all school 
authorities, with measuring rule in hand, prohibit the read- 
ing of books not conforming to the following measurements. 
The height of the smallest ” must be at least ,&, inches ; 
the least width between the lines must be +4, inches; the 
least thickness of the m must be ;}, inches; the shortest 
distance between the letters must be ;%, inches; the 
greatest length of the text-line must be but 4 inches; the 
total number of letters on a line must not be more 
than 60.” * 

I appreciate, of course, that not many of us have pro- 
gressed to where we can dictate what text-books shall be 
used, but it would be deplorable if it were true that our 
opinions would have no weight with those in authority. I 
must say here again, as I have said before on many occa- 
sions, that reforms in school work must begin with the 
teacher ; and it is doubtless within bounds to say that with 
all the shortcomings of school boards (and I know they are 
many) they still have a large measure of confidence in the 
judgment of a trusted teacher on distinctly school-room 
matters. 

It is fortunate that the younger the children the less liable 
they are to have defective vision. It has been shown by 
many investigators that eye troubles increase as we go up 
the grades ; but it should still be recognized that defects in 
vision are ofttimes inherited, and in such cases the defects 
will be found of course in the youngest as well as in older 
children. 


"*Child-Study Monthly, Vol. 1, No. 6, p. 167. 
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Imperfect Hearing 

After defective vision, imperfect hearing is next to be 
thought of by the teacher. Authorities agree that as high 
as 19 or 20 per cent of the children in the schools have 
defective hearing ; and this difficulty is probably as frequent 
among the youngest as the oldest pupils. It is maintained 
by.some investigators that inability to hear clearly and dis- 
tinctly is a more potent cause of stupidity in the class-room 
than any other single condition. I have in mind instances 
of pupils, reputed to be slow and stupid, whose stupidity 
and inaccuracy were supposed to be due to lack of inner 
substance, when the real difficulty lay in their dull ears. 
My own experience has convinced me that people who have 
poor hearing are always slower in thought and action than 
their fellows, and this has been found also by others who 
have made studies in this direction. The suggestion follows 
that in trying to account for the backwardness of any pupil 
she should begin by discovering how keenly he can hear 
compared with the other children in the school. 


Causes of Defective Hearing 


The causes of defects in hearing may frequently be 
removed when known, as, for example, when there is too 
great accumulation of wax in the ears, which is not unusual 
with children coming from certain kinds of homes. It is 
said that deafness may be inherited, but so far as I have 
observed, this is not frequently the case. Often children 
have abnormal growths in the air passages that interfere 
with hearing, and when these are removed the hearing is 
restored. With young children, and especially with those 
who are not well clothed or who do not live hygienically in 
the home, there is liability in the winter season to catarrh 
which renders hearing less acute. Again, I have often been 
in school-rooms, indeed was reared in one, where the chil- 
dren sitting nearest the red-hot stove in the middle of the 
room would, in the course of an hour, have the head so 
congested from an undue amount of heat that they were not 
only less acute in hearing but-suffered from headaches and 
other trouBles. Cold feet and a hot head are enough to 
offset all the good things with which nature may have 
endowed any individual child. I am convinced that I would 

‘rather have a child of mine never know anything of arith- 
metic or grammar than to have to suffer with cold feet and 
a hot head while acquiring a knowledge of them. 

In discovering defects in hearing let the teacher first 
observe what children always seem slow in responding to 
questions. This will indicate what ones need special atten- 
tion, although it will not by any means show conclusively 
that there is some trouble with hearing. But let the teacher 
take these children one at a time and test them with a 
watch. Having first, ascertained the distance at which 
a person with good ears can hear the watch in the class-room 
at the close of school or at the noon intermission, let her 
then proceed in the following manner: Have the pupil put 
a handkerchief over his eyes and a little cotton loosely in 
one ear, then determine at what distance he can hear the 
watch with the other ear, the watch being held in a line 
straight out from the ear being tested. Dr. Krohn says that 
an ordinary stop-watch should be heard at a distance of 
twenty-one feet; but I have found that with my watch, 
which is of the ordinary type, although not ticking quite as 
loudly as many I have heard, the normal distance is eight 
feet. This depends though, of course, upon the loudness 
of the watch and the quietness of the room. 


Care Used in Testing 


Care must be taken that the pupil is not deceived into 
thinking he hears when he really does not; indeed, in all 
tests with children the teacher must exercise much caution 
in this direction. Care should be taken also to avoid 
fatiguing the pupil in any of these tests. I have sometimes 
found children so nervous and excited when they were about 
to be tested, although they desired the experience, which is 
generally the’case with all children, that I have not thought 
it wise to subject them to the strain. Besides, when a pupil 
is so excited the results of the test are very liable to be 
erroneous, for these highly-organized, nervous children are 
very liable to think they hear, see, and feel things which is 
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the result simply of suggestion, and all tests with them must 
be conducted with especial care. With such children I 
should wait until they saw a number of others tested when 
their excitement will probably gradually subside. 

Another simple means of detecting perfect hearing is to 
place a number of children of about the same age and grade 
in a row at one end of the class-room and pronounce to 
them a number of familiar words in a voice of sufficient 
volume to be heard by the majority, if not by all. Perhaps 
some will habitually fail to hear the words, and the ears of 
such should be more carefully examined. If difficult words 
are used the ability to hear will depend somewhat upon 
their familiarity in individual cases, and there is liable to be 
error in such test which must be guarded against. 

It may be instructive to quote the following suggestions 
from Dr. Barr : 

“zt Teachers should keep in view the fact that in every 
class of fifty children there are probably a dozen or more of 
them who have some defect of hearing, and who are, there- 
fore, placed at a disadvantage as compared with their 
normally hearing fellows. 

2 Children whose hearing is very defective, or who are 
totally deaf, should be taught in a separate class by the 
German method of articulate speech and lip reading. 

3 Inthe case of children whose progress is unsatisfac- 
tory, and who are innattentive, dull and idle, their capacity 
of hearing should be determined by proper tests, and if 
defective hearing is found, information of the fact should be 
sent to the parents and their position in the class so 
arranged as to minimize the bad effects of the defective 
reading. 

4 The class-room should never exceed twenty feet in 
length or breadth, or, better, a parallelogram of 25 x 15 feet. 
The teacher should be at the middle of one of the short 
sides of the parallelogram and the number of scholars in one 
room should never exceed fifty. If, as is frequently the 
case, the teacher stands in the center of the long side of a 
parallelogram, the children to the extreme right and left are 
badly situated for hearing.” 


The Use of the “ Tone-Tester” 


While speaking of defective hearing I must refer briefly 
to a matter that will be of special interest to those who teach 
music to young pupils. There is quite common belief that 
all children may learn to appreciate music and to sing, in 
the same way that they can master any other subject of 
study in the curriculum. I have recently tested the ability 
of a number of children to appreciate slight differences in 
pitch, which is essential in order to appreciate good music 
or be able fo sing; and I have found pupils in the lowest 
grades who were lacking in this power. The tests are made 
with a little instrument called a tone-tester which may be 
obtained of James G. Biddle, Philadelphia, Pa., for $6. Any 
teacher who can afford to procure this instrument will find 
it of aid in determining what is the trouble with certain 
children in their music. Every music teacher especially 
ought to be able to make some test of this kind. This test 
may be made on violin, piano, or other musical instrument ; 
but it is difficult to be precise with these latter, whereas 
with the tone tester it is possible to have the greatest 
accuracy. 

Of course it must not always be inferred that the reason 
why a pupil cannot sing is because he cannot appreciate 
pitch ; his inability may be due to other causes which I will 
speak of in some detail later; but deficiency in music in 
any individual case should suggest the necessity for some 
simple test to detect dullness in appreciating differences in 
pitch. 

Free Breathing Through Nostrils 


There is still another kind of defect which is very frequent 
in young pupils and which is a most serious obstacle to their 
intellectual and moral progress. I refer to the inability to 
breathe through the nostrils because of stoppage of some 
kind. I have observed this frequently in the class-room, 
and doubtless it is not very new to any of my readers. I 
feel, however, that most of us have not fully realized the 
close connection that exists between mouth breathing and 
dulines in intellect and emotions. -There are exceptions to 
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the rule, it is true; but for the most part the law holds good 
that free breathing through the nostrils is essential for clear 
thinking and lively emotional tone. I wish every reader 
who has not studied the matter in the class-room might, 
after reading these words, observe who in her class-room 
habitually holds the mouth open, and notice whether such 
pupils are exceptional in any way. Do they seem slower in 
their thought than others of their age? Is there a passive, 
listless expression on the face most of the time? Do they 
seem to be wool-gathering frequently ? 

When such pupils are found the teacher must at once 
investigate the cause of the mouth breathing. It may be 
that there is stoppage of the nostrils through catarrhal 
accumulation or inflammation; or there may be adenoid 
growths in the back part of. the throat. Of course the 
teacher cannot detect this last difficulty unless she be an 
expert, but it is only necessary that if she finds the pupil 
cannot breathe easily through the nostrils a physician should 
be consulted. Sometimes mouth breathing is due to fatigue, 
the pupil’s mouth hanging open because he has not sufficient 
‘nervous energy to keep it closed. I shall dwell at some 
length on the subject of fatigue later, and so will pass it here 
with the simple remark that whatever the cause of mouth 
breathing there must be an effort to remedy it at the earliest 
possible moment. 


The Remedy 


Teachers have often said to me that when defects are dis- 
covered little can be done to overcome them, because in 
many cases parents are too poor or too unconcerned to have 
their children treated by physicians. I appreciate fully the 
situation here, but the case is not so hopeless as we ofttimes 
think. In every city with which 1 am familiar there are 
hospitals for the poor where diseases and defects of eye, 
ear, throat, and nose may be treated free ; and in my opin- 
ion a teacher could be of vastly greater benefit to a pupil 
suffering from any of these defects if she could have him 
properly treated than if she taught him any amount of read- 
ing, writing, and number. But even if she cannot have the 
defect remedied, she will at least come to understand the 
pupil and his limitations, and she ought on this account to 
be more sympathetic toward him in in his failures. 


An Illustrative Case 


Dr. Krohn gives an incident from his experience that I 
must quote here because it is not infrequent to meet with 
such things in a school-room, although it seems to me that 
every year they are, most happily, becoming less numerous : 
« . . . A class was called upon to recite and the 
teacher began to ask certain general ‘test’ or ‘review’ 
questions. There were about a dozen children in the class 
ranging from eight to ten years of age. In response to the 
first question all hands were raised, indicating a readiness 
to answer. I noticed one little girl was a little slow and 
timid in raising her hand —in fact was the last of the class 
to indicate her readiness to reply to the teacher’s question. 
She seemed to indicate by the silent expression of her face 
that she raised her hand because she did not want to be 
regarded as the only one ignorant of the answer to the ques- 
tion rather than that she was anxious to recite —a very 
natural state of affairs in any self-respecting, ambitious 
child. The teacher happened to call on this self-same little 
girl to answer the question. Timidly and sweetly she gave 
what she thought was the correct answer, but in tones of 
uncertainty. She had answered incorrectly, and the teacher 
was injudicious enough, and lacked refinement and common 
sense to such an extent, that she turned to me as if to apol- 
ogize for the child before her face, —“This little girl is the 
most stupid child I have in my school.” I tried to avoid 
hearing such a thoughtless remark, and paid no attention to 
it. After the class was dismissed I told the teacher I did 
not believe that the little girl was intellectually stupid ; that 
that there was some physical defect clogging the pathway to 
her active little brain, and requested an opportunity to talk 
to the child at recess. Opportunity came, and after becom- 
ing acquainted with her by: asking questions and answering 
hers so all embarrassment would be removed, and we were 
quite friendly, I began to examine her with respect to her 
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hearing. I found that she could not hear my stop watch 
tick until it was within nine inches of her right ear and even 
inches of her left ear, when the average child under the same 
‘local conditions can hear this same watch tick at a distance 
of twenty-one feet from the ear. I called the teacher’s 
attention to the child’s auditory defect, and suggested that 
she be given a front seat so that she could hear her questions, 
and hearing them, could reply correctly. How could the 
poor child answer the teacher correctly when she could not 
clearly hear what was said to her? Every answer was a 
mere guess. After a time any child would become stupid 
under such conditions —he would, after several discourage- 
ments, soon begin to reason that it was no use to attempt to 
answer at all. This little girl was, in response to my sugges- 
tion, given a seat not far from the teacher’s desk, and 
especial pains were taken to speak distinctly to her. And 
is it not true that our teachers do not speak distinctly to 
their pupils? Some speak just as if they were introducing 
two persons at a reception whose names they did not exactly 
know and so mouth their words into a meaningless, inartic- 
ulate jumble. This particular teacher, referred to above, 
has since written me that my little girl friend has manifested 
such marked improvement that at the close of the last school 
year she was so proficient in her studies as to rank second 
in the class where but two months before she was labeled 
‘the most stupid child in the school.’ ” * 


The Nutrition of Feeling 


What is the great aim of the primary school, if it is not 
the nutrition of feeling? The child is weak in mind, weak 
in will, but he is most impressionable. Feeble in thought, 
he is strong in capacity to feel the emotions which are the 
sap of the tree of moral life. He responds quickly to the 
appeals of love, tenderness, and sympathy. He is alive to 
whatever is noble, heroic, and venerable. He desires the 
approbation of others, especially of those whom he believes 
to be true and high and pure. He has unquestioning faith, 
not only in God, but in great men, who, for him, indeed, 
are earthly gods. Is not his father a divine man, whose 
mere word drives away all fear and fills him with confidence ? 
The touch of his mother’s hand stills his pain; if he is 
frightened her voice is enough to soothe him to sleep. To 
imagine that we are educating this being of infinite sensi- 
bility and impressionability when we do little else than teach 
him to read, write, and cipher, is to cherish a delusion. It 
is not his destiny to become a reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing machine, but to become a man who believes, hopes, and 
loves ; who holds to sovereign truth, and is swayed with 
sympathy ; who looks up with reverence and awe to the 
heavens, and hearkens with cheerful obedience to the call 
of duty ; who has habits of right thinking and well doing 
which have become a law unto him, a second nature. 

—Bishop Spalding 


Originality 

“‘ The great merit,” it seems to me,”’ writes Mr. Lowell to 
Professor Norton, “of the old painters was that they did not 
try to be original. ‘To say a thing,’ says Goethe, ‘ that 
everybody else has said before, as quietly as if nobody had 
ever said it, ¢ha# is originality.’”” In other words, original- 
ity consists, not in saying new things, but in saying true 
things. It is for this reason that the great writers have no 
surprises for us ; they lift into the light of clear expression 
things that have lain silent at the bottom of our natures — 
things profoundly felt, but never spoken. In like manner, 
originality in form and style is not a matter of novelty, but 
of deeper feeling and surer touch. A piece of work which, 
like a popular song, has a rhythm or manner which catches 
the senses may have a lusty life, but is certain to have a 
brief one. There is nothing “catching ”’ or striking, in the 
superficial sense, in the greater works of art. Their very 
simplicity hides their superiority, and the world makes 
acquaintance with them very slowly. 


* Child-Study Monthly, December 1895, pp. 169-170. 
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Value of the Imagination in 
Science Studies 


CHARLES A. MCMurry 


HE tendency to exercisc the imagination in science is 
T strong in all*grades, from the primary school up through 
the university. Primary teachers, especially, are full of 
imaginative suggestion to the children, and the children 
themselves take to the imaginative forms of thought as a 
duck to water. The baby seed in its cradle is waiting for 
the warm sunlight to call it up above the ground. The papa 
and mamma bird take care of their little children. The 
pussy-willow has its warm fur coat in the chill of early 
springtime. The snow is a blanket that covers up the flowers 
in winter. A child thought the half moon was only half 
buttoned into the sky. Such fanciful suggestions are 
innumerable in the instruction of children. 

Some of the strict-construction scientists are very much 
opposed to this imaginative tendency in science work. The 
notion is that science is, first of all, valuable ior its adherence 
to the vea/, for its exclusion of the fancy. Superstition, 
guessing, hearsay, careless inference, fairy tale, are all shut 
out, and we are kept close to the unadorned, incontestable 
facts—the things admitting of no equivocation. Natural 
science is, of all studies, the one to free us from superstition 
and convince us of the all prevalence of law. 

It is a curious fact that children, primary teachers, and 
poets refuse to be bound down to the plain realities. In 
order to understand nature they fall back upon the aid of 
the imagination. In the fall they think of the tree as 
wrapping up its tender buds in scales ; a caterpillar was de- 
scribed by a three-year-old girl as a worm with a fur coat on. 
Teachers who have to deal with children very easily fall into 
such forms of description as are easily understood by the 
children. But our poets also, who know how to give dis- 
tinctness and point to truth, are full of such imaginative 
touches. 

“ Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in the grass and the flowers.” 


“ Laughed the brook for my delight, 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall.” 


“ The little brook heard it and built a roof, 
’ Neath which he housed him winter proof, 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams, 
He groined his arches and matched his beams.” 


It would be impossible to quote ten lines of the best 
poétry of nature without just such beautiful imaginative 
touches. 

One of the professors of natural science in a large 
university, in lecturing before a body of a thousand teachers, 
asserted “that parents, teachers, writers, and educators had 
combined of late into a syndicate for teaching children lies.”’ 
This refers directly to the use of the imagination in nature 
studies so prevalent, especially among primary teachers. 

The question is whether the imagination can be dispensed 
with in nature study, either by the child or by the trained 
scientist. ‘The same lecturer spent an hour with his students 
describing the different theories of heredity. The question 
may be pertinently asked, What is such a theory? - And the 
necessary reply is that a theory is not a fact nor a collection 
of facts of observation, but an effort of the scientist, through 
his reason and imagination, to give meaning and unity to 
the facts. Theories are often found to be false, but the effort 
to test them and to prove their falsity leads closer to the 
truth. It is by setting up and testing hypotheses that the 
scientist makes discoveries. 

To shut out the use of imagination in nature study is 
doing violence to a child’s nature, for all his thoughts 
naturally assume imaginative forms in early years. But how 
flat and insipid would any nature study be which tries to 
bind down a child’s thought to what is manifest to the 
senses! He can’t see the plant grow. He only sees that 
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changes have taken place and reason and imagination must 
help him to the rest. It is on the poetic and esthetic side 
that nature makes its strongest appeal to children. Many of 
the greatest poets have been the closest and most faithful 
observers of nature. Goethe, the Shakespeare of the 
Germans, ranked among the greatest scientists. Emerson, 
Burroughs, Thoreau, and Bryant are poets of nature, and 
observers also in the sense in which we wish to see children 
trained to observe. 

It is certainly the business of nature study to teach 
children to observe accurately and to have an honest respect 
for the facts, but in reaching forward to the laws and unities, 
in interpreting the phenomena of organic and of inorganic 
matter, the imagination is indispensable. Facts and 
observations are often only stepping stones to the child’s 
thoughts, the scaffolding by which it constructs the higher 
forms. Figures of speech and poetic analogies, which both 
teachers and pupils use so often are the very soul of good 
instruction in natural science as well as in other studies. 
As Burroughs studies the birds, his imagination puts a human 
sympathy into their lives which is better for children than 
the facts and skins delivered to us by the dissecting knife 
and the taxidermist’s skill. Science study is something 
more than a collection of lifeless memoranda. 

Some primary teachers seem to outdo the children in 
finding sentimental and fanciful resemblances in nature. 
They deal in baby-talk and strain after impersonations and 
fanciful analogies. This is only a good thing carried to a 
ludicrous extreme. But any one who walks with children 
among birds and trees and butterflies will be taught to 
appreciate their impersonations and fanciful descriptions, 
for these are based upon the apperceiving experiences of 
the children. The exact technical terms of science are 
unknown to the children and should not be forced too soon 
upon them. They describe with much originality and 
acuteness and nearly always in figurative phrases. 


Imagination 


Dr. Dewey of the University of Chicago defines imagina- 
tion as the power by means of which are carried on all 
educational activities, and adds : 

The dawn of the imagination in a child marks the first great epoch in 
his life. It is the dawn of the true self.consciousness, and marks the 
passage from merely mechanical to free and intelligent activities. This 
dawn of imagination in the child, this beginning of spontaneous imagery 
(play), as distinct from the carrying out of the physical activity, is the 
first great step in the child’s life. It means that the child is no longer at 
the mercy of an immediate suggestion. About the same time there is 
developed the-sense of ownership, the power of going back in time, of 
anticipation, and of simple generalization, causation, and reasoning. 


Parent's Day 


Once in a while we indulge in a reception afternoon; to 
this reception the parents are bidden by neatly written 
invitations. 

This requires a little extra work, but is enjoyed by every 
one so much that we feel amply repaid for the trouble. 

On these afternoons we provide tea and cake, or lemon- 
ade and cake, and on one rare occasion last term we 
indulged in ice cream, one of the patrons of the school, 
from the depths of his honest heart, volunteering to make 
this delicacy for us; ours is a suburban institution and such 
delicacies are thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated. 

On these afternoons I have a table spread with the work 
done by the pupils during the term ; for we destroy nothing ; 
every map, essay, picture, and exercises of all descriptions 
being saved for these days. And the pains with which all 
work is prepared, and the pride which parents take in exam- 
ining and praising the work, convinces me that it is wise to 
have “ Parent’s Day ” in every school. 

These are but a few of the ways that a teacher may 
employ in warding off cob-webs and defying rust ; originality 
will develop with practice, and the progressive, wide-awake 
teacher will soon learn to let no opportunity slip, that will 
make this day the happiest, most important day of the 
week. — Ida L. Simpson in Nat. Ed. Journal 














“The Time of Year” 


The wind of autumn breathes from the orchard at nightfall, 

Full of winy perfume and mystical yearning and languor ; 

And in the noonday woods you hear the foraging squirreis, 

And the long, crashing fall of the half-eaten nut from the tree- 


top; 

When the robins are mute, and the yellow-birds, haunting the 
thistles, 

Cheep and twitter and flit through the dusty lanes and the 
loppings, 

When the pheasant booms from your stealthy foot in the corn- 


fleld, 
And ine wild pigeons feed, few and shy, in the scoke-berry 
bushes ; 
When the weary land lies hushed, like a seer in a vision, 
And your life seems but the dream of a dream which you cannot 
remember — 
Broken, bewildering, vague, an echo that answers to nothing! 
That time of year, you know. — W. D. Howells 


Primary Reading 
The Synthetic Method 
Word-Calling vs. Imaging 


BELLE THOMAS 


HE majority of primary teachers are convinced, prob- 
T ably, that the phonic element of our language should 

be used by the child in his learning to read, but it 
remains for the followers of the synthetic method to make 
all else subservient to the learning of the sounds and the 
consequent word- building. 

To many this method is fascinating and its followers are 

enthusiastic over the results they obtain, and as the casual 
observer stands by and watches the children following the 
lead of a teacher well skilled in the handling of the 
“Johnny Story,” and its accompanying devices, he is apt 
to turn away with the feeling that at last the royal road to 
learning to read has been found at last. 
* This “system ” can surely boast of an ingenious creator ; 
it is full of original, varied and attractive devices ; these all 
ready made for use and consecutively arranged in a book 
known as “‘ The Teacher’s Manual.” This manual gives the 
minutest directions for each step; its pages are filled with 
songs, pictures, stories and sound-tables; these all join to 
make each lesson something objective, something to be seen 
and handled ; the sense of sight, hearing or touch is appealed 
to at every step. As we turn its pages we are forced to 
acknowledge that it is the most complete guide for primary 
teachers we have ever seen, and it is easy to see why.a busy, 
anxious superintendent or principal should place it in the 
hands of his primary teachers, with the directions, “ Follow 
the work laid down there.” 

Much of the preliminary work suggested in these direc- 
tions. requires the use of the blackboard, and to supplement 
these lessons a speller is placed in the hands of the children. 
“Busy Work for Little Fingers” we read on the title-page. 
Could anything be more welcome to the average primary 
teacher than a whole book devoted to busy work? 

On its first pages we find pictures to be drawn, these so 
chosen as to tempt any child to try, letters to be made and 
words to be copied ; then follow pages of word-drills, a wel- 
come pastime to many teachers, for they afford so much 
occupation for the child, and so little effort or preparation 
for the teacher. These words are classified and are to be 
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marked by the child ; through this classification and mark- 
ing these are learned. What does it matter if on every page 
there are words that do not belong to the child’s vocabulary ? 
is not that suffi- 
cient? Why not learn the form now in these beginning 
years? ‘The meaning he can get later on. To be sure, this 
is reversing the course he has been pursuing before he 
entered school, but he is in school now and must expect to 
learn by new methods. 

Next follows the “Synthetic Reader.” As we turn the 
leaves of this book, we find attractive pictures, good type, 
and some stories above the average of the ordinary First 
Reader literature. 

In the preface, however, the author says that the lessons 
in this reader have been arranged to accompany the word- 
drills of the speller ; and as we examine the first half of the 
book we find that the promise has been well kept. Here 
and there, as we read sentences made for the sole purpose 
of bringing together the words of some one “ family,’’ we 
cannot but feel sorry for the children who must read such 
“ stories”’ all for the: purpose of growing accustomed to the 
“transition from columns of words in the speller to the 
reading lesson,” and at the same time wonder what are 
their cNances for forming a taste for good literature. 

All this word-building is directly opposed to the princi- 
ples unconsciously used by every little child who as learned to 
talk. No mother would think of confining her young pupil 
to the “‘ 4# family” one day, and to the “ Acks” the next. 
During the weeks and months that this little prattler is 
building up the vocabulary that is to do him service through- 
out life, he is never caught using a word for the mere sake 
of learning the word itself; thought controls this matter 
always ; necessity demands the word and he uses it, feebly 
at first, perhaps, but soon repetition comes to kris aid and 
the difficulty is overcome for all time. Every conscious 
moment during those five busy years before he entered 
school was controlled by thought; every word spoken and 
every act performed were the result of thought expression. 
But when he enters school we undertake to turn the whole 
tide in the affairs of youth and crowd back this spontaneous 
thought getting and giving, to make of him a mere machine, 
a parrot, willing to say over in dull routine letters, sounds, 
and words. 

I have heard children who had acquired this skill in word- 
building read page after page, each word pronounced cor- 
rectly and the articulation perfect, but they could not give 
any intelligent idea of what they had read; there was no 
thought back of the words; the symbols alone had been 
imaged in consciousness. 

If the mere pronouncing of words from a printed page is 
reading, and if this, together with perfect articulation, meets 
the demand when we ask our friend to read aloud to us the 
dainty poem or thrilling tale, then the synthetic method has 
yet in store for it more glory than its most ardent advocate 
ever dreamed of, and we should give it a place in every 
school-room in the land. 

On the other hand, if reading is imaging and oral reading 
is giving this thought so that he who listens may not have 
the words, but that which lies back of them, then let us 
carefully guard the child at every step from this pernicious 
habit of mechanical word-calling. Let us give the child, 
rather, a desire and ability to make imaging the one result 
of all his attempts to read, and as when learning to talk, let 
there be at every step some controlling power from within. 
Let his oral reading, too, be done, not for the mere sake 
of learning to read, but because he has a thought to 
express. 

Do not understand that I wish to ignore the help which 
comes through the use of phonics. Those of my readers 
who have followed me through the series of articles 
published in this paper last year will recall my attempt to 
show how phonics may be used. I would have the teacher 
make the use of this sound element a means, not an end. 

* But all this takes too much time,” we hear a synthetic 
advocate exclaim; “the Johnny Story and its helpers will 
unlock the mysteries of reading to the child in one year 
after he comes to school.” Grant that this method will give 
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the child the ability to call at sight every word in the 
Century Dictionary, will this power alone unfold to him the 
mysteries which these very words hold as their own? © 

To learn to read in the true sense of reading is a slow 
process, but growth, where strength and permanency are 
involved, always takes time. This law of nature holds true 
everywhere, whether it be in the growth of the sturdy oak 
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or in the development of the Divine in man into true 
character. Then why reverse this law in the very beginning 
of the child’s school life by training him through patent 
short cuts into habits that are to be to him a rock of 
stumbling for years to come in his pursuit of knowledge. 
Let us, at least, be as reasonable with the child in learning 
to read as Mother Nature was when he learned to talk. 





(C. C. N.S. Envelope) 


October 


This is October. 

The air is cool. 

The sky is clear and blue. 

There is frost in the morning. 

The grass is brownish-green. 

The leaves and nuts are falling. 

We gather the aster seeds. 

We gather the golden-rod ‘seeds. 

The wind gathers many seeds, too. 
The maple leaves are yellow and red. 
The oak leaves are brown and green. 
The elm leaves are yellow. 

The willow leaves are green. 

Some ash-leaf maple leaves are yellow. 
Our ash-leaf maple tree is bare. 

We see the birds flying south. 

We find the cocoons of the caterpillars. 
We find the cocoons of the spiders. 
We cannot find the caterpillars. 

We cannot find the grasshoppers. 

We cannot find the ants and earthworms. 
Where are they? 


Animals Left-handed 


Mr. David Starr Jordan communicates an article on this 
subject to the November number of the /opular Science 
Monthly. It is well known that left-handedness has often 
been observed in animals. According to Vierordt, parrots 
seize objects with the left claw by preference or exclusively. 
The lion strikes with the left paw, and Livingstone tells us 
that all animals are left-handed. Mr. Jordan was desirous 
of verifying this statement as regards the parrot. He 
observed that this bird makes a readier use of the left claw 
for climbing upon the finger that is offered to it. But it 
must be observed that most people being right-handed, it is 
the right hand that is offered to the animal, and as in most 
cases one places himself just opposite the animal, it results 
that it is rather the left than the right claw that he solicits. 
And what shows this is that, upon offering the left hand to 
the animal, the latter in most cases extends the right claw, 
which is the nearest. However, Mr. Jordan finds that there 
is a slight preference for the use of the left claw, and he 
explains it by the fact that the habit of having to do with 
right-handed persons has developed a preference for the use 
of this claw. Evidently, in order to solve the question, it 
would be necessary to observe parrots in a state of liberty 


and without fetters, and that had not been trained by man, 
and to see what claw they use by preference for the habitual 
acts of life — for commencing to climb, for example, and 
for seizing their food, the latter being placed in positions of 
easy access and not requiring the use of one claw rather 
the other by reason of the position that the animal is obliged 
to assume in order to reach it.— Scientific American 


Shall and Will 


It is an encouraging sign of the times when teachers be- 
come restive under their own use (or abuse) oi shall and 
will. 

In direct statements, to express merely future time, use 
shail with the first person, and wi// with the second and 
third. Use wii/ with first person, and shad with second 
and third, to express determination. 

Shall in the sense of mus/, and will when. it expresses 
volition, belong rather to the potential than to the indica- 
tive ; but to avoid troublesome distinctions, they are always 
considered as belonging to the indicative mode. 

What is forced upon the speaker, or what will happen to 
him, is better expressed by sha// or should; as “1 was afraid 
I should lose my money.” ‘We shall have to suffer for 
our folly.” 

Will or would generally represents the act or state as 
something desired or wished by the subject. — Popular 
Educator 


Early Varieties 


There are early varieties in children as well as in pump- 
kins and potatoes, and those that ripen first should be the 
first on the market. The bright pupils in every school 
should deserve an opportunity to exercise their talents, as 
the bright man in the business world has a chance, to exer- 
cise his, without anything but an honest and honorable 
relation to the activities of others. If a child does not have 
this opportunity for free competition, he soon becomes a 
dawdler, cultivates, perforce, habits of inactivity, and is 
outstripped by those naturally not so keen as himself. He 
makes a poor citizen when he becomes a man. We need 
to limber up our city school system so that the bright boys 
of the city, and there are a few of them, may have as good 
a chance as the bright boys of the country.— Sup/. Whitney 
Ypsilant 


Outward judgment often fails, inward justice never. 
— Theodore Parker 
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What the Beaver Said 


Told to Me to Tell to You 


NELLIE LATHROP HELM Chicago 


HAT a question ! ) 

Have I always lived here? 

No, indeed ! 

This close, narrow cage is not much 
like the wild, beautiful forest where I 
lived when I was young. 

Am I old now? 

Well, yes—for a beaver— but I remem- 
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ber all about it. 

You want to hear my story? 

I will tell it to you. 

We beavers are very social in our habits. We never live 
alone, unless someone puts us in a cage — as they have me. 
We love large families. Our villages are full of life. What 
free, jolly times we did have in ours } 


My First Swim 


I remember the first time I went into the water. I was 
only a month old. It was the beautiful summer-time. ‘The 
trees were green. Around the edge of the lake, beside 
which I was born, -there were many tender lily-pads and 
waving rushes, that it makes my mouth water even now, just 
to think of it. My mother led the way. I, with my five 
brothers and sisters, followed as best we could. 

You see, we could not walk easily on account of the 
length of our legs; the hind ones are so long and the fore 
ones are so short. And then our tails! They seemed very 
awkward. You see, I did not know much then, or I should 
not have thought so. I remember, although my mother was 
more beautiful to me than anyone I had ever seen, still I 
did not think her walk very graceful as I followed close 
behind her. She hopped along in a funny sort of way, her 
tail dragging heavily after her. But when she swam off in 
the clear water, she was indeed beautiful. I quite forgot to 
follow, I was so interested in watching her. 

“This way, children,”’ she called. Then we plunged in, 
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I think I learned more in a few minutes then, than I ever 
did in my life in the same length of time. I learned why 
my hind feet are web and what a wonderful thing my strange 
tail is. Why, do you know, just by turning my tail one way 
or another I could swim in any direction I wished? I have 
heard that boats have things on them called rudders, that 
are used in the same way. With the help of my webbed 
feet swimming was much easier than walking. 

But, oh, how good that water did feel! And to no part 
so much so as to my tail. I wonder if you could guess why? 
Even now, in this cage, if I keep my tail in the water I do 
not get thirsty for a long time. ° 

We stayed about this little lake most of the summer. We 
children grew fast. We found many tender green plants 
and ripe berries to eat, but what we liked best was the bark 
of the willow and poplar trees. These trees grew all about 
the lake and along a stream that connected our lake with 
another one not far away. 


Our Family 


My father was the chief of our community as his father 
had been before him. He was the finest beaver I ever saw. 
I might have been like him if — but that comes later in the 
story. 
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Although the beavers of our tribe would wander away and 
sometimes stay for days, they always came back. I think 
they simply took a vacation, for everyone who was old 
enough was very busy most of the time. 

What were they doing? They were cutting down trees. 

Oh, you may laugh at the idea of an animal who cannot 
use an axe or saw as you can, cutting down trees. But we 
can do it. How? Just look at my teeth. Did you ever 
see an axe or a saw so hard and sharp as they are? And 
the best of it is, the more we use our teeth, the harder and 
sharper they grow. If they are worn away they grow a little 
faster to make up for it. 


Cutting Down Trees 


But you ask what all the beavers were cutting down trees 
for. Iwill tell you. First we stripped off all the tender 
green bark for food. It was some time before I could cut 
down the trees, but I loved to try my teeth on that bark. 





The poplar, willow, and birch trees are the best. Then, 
after the bark was off, the branches were cut from the trees, 
all were cut into pieces about as long as I am. 

How long is that, you ask? I heard my keeper say a few 
days ago that my body is about two feet long and my tail 
ten inches. Now you know as much about it as I do. 

At first I wondered what all those logs were to be used 
for. I asked father one day, and he said : 

“You just keep your eyes open and you’ll find out.”’ 

I did find out after a while. One night it grew cold and 
in the morning around the edges of our lake there was a 





queer hard surface on the water. “What is it, mother,” I 
asked, as we came out of our burrow in the bank and went 


* for our morning swim. 


“ Why, child, that is ice,” she said. ‘ You'll see more 
before long.” 

During the day my father appeared to be unusually busy, 
for the day-time. He glided swiftly about in the water, 
talking to all the grown-up beavers he met, and even visit- 
ing them in their burrows. 
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That night, as soon as it became dark, there was a great 
excitement among our people. They all gathered at one 
end of the lake. I did not know what it meant, but I kept 
close to mother. 
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began to drag the logs that had been cut during the sum- 
mer. They held them firmly with their teeth and so 


brought them quickly to the water. 
In all that busy company there were three old beavers 
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A Beane¥s Naw. 


“Where is it to be?”’ asked someone. 

“In the stream joining these two lakes,” replied my 
father, who was the chief. 

“Is that better than this quiet lake?” asked one of the 
old counsellors. 

“Yes,” answered father, “ that is better, for the water is 
in motion, and moving water, as you know, is purest and 
best.”’ 

“ But is it deep enough?” asked another. 

“We can fix that,” answered father, with a nod of his 
head. 

I wondered how, but I had learned not to ask questions 
when he was busy; so I waited and kept my eyes open. 
How surprised I was when I saw how they “ fixed it”’! 

I had heard a great deal about the houses to be built for 
the winter, but I had not thought much about them. The 
forest and the clear, cool lake with the deep, dark burrows 
where we could sleep and rest during 
the hot days, were good enough for 
me. But you see I did not know what 
the winter that they talked so much 
about was like. 

“You youngsters ‘must help, too,” 
said father, gliding swiftly through 
the water toward a group of us chil- 
dren who were swimming about watch- 
ing the others. ‘No idlers here. 


Come on!” 
He led the way into the stream that 
joined the two lakes. The whole 


company followed. It was quite dark 
now, and oh! so still in the forest. 
The only sound to be heard was the 
splash of the water as the beavers swam through it. 


Building a Dam 


Then the work began. One beaver, who had very sharp 
eyes was told to watch. So all through the night he sat on 
a log in the water, ready to warn of any danger. 

The larger and stronger ones ran upon the bank and 


who would not work. They had no families and seemed to 
take no interest in what was being done. 


“If you will not work you shall not stay here,” said 
father. 


So the busy ones stopped work long enough to drive them 
away. Several times they came back, only to be driven 
away again. Then we saw them no more. One day, not 
long after, I met one of them in the lake. He said he lived 
in a burrow in the bank. 

“ It’s good enough for me,” he said with a sigh. 

“« But-how can you store your food there?’”’ I asked. 

“1 don’t store it,” he replied. 

** But how shall you live in winter? ’’ I asked in wonder. 

“Oh, any way I can,” he answered, as he swam away. 

I thought it much nicer to work a little harder and live 
more comfortably. But somehow I felt sorry for him. He 





seemed so sad and lonely. But our village was not the 
place for idlers. 
“Come with us, children, 
us get the stones and mud.” 
So all the mothers with their children went to the bottom 


” 


called my mother, “and help 


of the lake and brought up big balls of soft mud. We held 
it close under our throats with our fore paws while we swam 
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very easily with our hind feet and tails. You can never 
know what fun it was. Soon the logs were all in the water. 








“Bring the mud and stones quickly,” called father, as 
they began to place the logs in a line across the stream. 

“ Lay them here, and here, and here! ” they said. 

But the current in the stream began to carry them away. 

“ Curve the line a little toward the stream,’”’ commanded 
the chief. 

This was done, and while some held the logs and sticks, 
the mud, grass, stones, and everything we could get were 
placed upon them. How we did work! 

Did you ever “ work like a beaver’’? Oh, you may think 
so, but I doubt it! We did not stop a moment throughout 
the long night. 


A Signal 


At length we heard a great splashing of water where the 
patient watcher sat upon the log. I looked at him quickly. 
He was beating the water wildly with his tail. Every 
beaver in the company stopped work instantly and looked 
about to see what was the matter. The daylight was com- 
ing! We had been so busy we had not noticed it. There 


was no more time to work now. 
But what do you think had been done in that one night? 
A dam had been built across the stream from one bank 
to the other ! 


It was made so close and solid that not a 
drop of water could get 
through it. In the middle 
there was a little place low 
enough for the water to flow 
slowly over when it should 
become deep enough. This 
would keep the water in 
motion and so keep it pure. 
We beavers love to have 
everything about us_ sweet 
and clean. The dam was 
three times as wide at the 
bottom asI am long. When 
I lay across the top of it my 
4) tail hung over on one side. 
l'It was built in the widest 
Wh. part of the stream, so it was 
Hales long enough for us children 
Cutting downatvee to have a fine run from end 
to end before we went into 
our burrows. ‘There we slept all day long as only a beaver 
can sleep after such a busy night. 
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Building Houses 


The next night everyone went into the forest to cut more 
trees. 

“You children did well with the mud and stones last 
night,” said father. ‘ Now you may try your teeth on these 
branches.” 

“ Are we going to make another dam?’’ I whispered to 
mother, as father went away. “Houses,’’ she answered 
between her teeth, as she cut a chip out of the side of a 
tree. So while the older ones cut down the trees, we chil- 
dren cut off the branches. 

Although the days were bright and warm, the nights were 
quite cold, and each morning there was that hard shining 
surface over the lake that they called ice. But this soon 
disappeared when the sun shone on it. We did not feel 
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cold, however, as we worked. No, indeed! There is noth- 
ing like work to keep one warm. When daylight came 
there was quite a clearing about the pond, that was growing 
broader and deeper where our dam held the water from 
flowing away. Where the trees had stood were only stumps 
about as high as I am when I sit upon my haunches — so. 

The next night the fun began in earnest. Our pond was 
quite broad by this time, but the water was still shallow. 
This suited our purpose well. What was that? Why, don’t 
you see, it is hard for us to move our logs on land, but when 
we get them into the water we can easily float them where 
we will. Then, of course, it was much easier for us to 
build our houses in shallow water than where the water is 
deep. 

I did not know all this then, but I learned a great deal 
before our home was finished. 

Where the families were large they built houses by them- 
selves. Where they were small, several families built one 
together. That is, they were under one roof, but separated 
from each other by partitions. All the logs and branches, 
all the sticks and stones that we could find were used. 
They were laid down in a circle and held in place by mud 
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taken from the bottom of the pond. Each family took 
mud from about its own house until a deep trench was dug 
all around the house. I learned why this was done when 
through the long, cold winter, the ice became thicker and 
thicker. It froze to the bottom of the pond in some places, 
but never to the bottom of the trench. Through it we 
could swim to our burrows in the banks whenever we 
wished. 

In a wonderfully short time the walls of our houses were 
above the water. It took several nights of hard work to 
finish them, but at last they were done. The entrance was 
below the surface of the water. This led into a room big 
enough, in our house, for father and mother, my five 
brothers and sisters, and myself to be there together. 
Here we stored the bark we had taken from the logs and 
sticks which we had used in building our houses and dam. 

What was it for? To eat, to be sure. Oh, how good it 
was during that long, cold winter ! 

Over this room there was another one, high and dry above 
the water, which was now quite deep about the house. 
Here we slept on our beds of soft moss and*leaves. The 
tops of our houses were round and from two to three times 
the length of my body in thickness. Why were they made 
so thick? To protect us from our enemies, for, although we 
never harm any one, we do have some enemies. 

One night when it was very cold, father called all the 
beavers in the village together. 

“ It will freeze hard to-night,” he said. ‘“ Winter is here. 
It is time for the last coat of mud to be spread over our 
houses. Be sure that no crack is left.” 
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By morning this smooth covering of mud was frozen so 
hard that even my sharp teeth could not cut it. Thus it 
remained until the warmth of spring thawed it. 

Here we spent the winter, sleeping, eating, swimming off 
to our burrows in the bank when we were tired of staying at 
home or if an enemy frightened us. 

When summer came, and the ice disappeared, and the 
beautiful forest grew green again, we left our houses. We 
took quite a journey about the country, but I saw no place 
so pleasant to me as the home we had made in the little 
lake. 

In the fall we returned in time to store up more 
bark and repair our houses before the lake froze over again. 
We found the water in the lake so deep that it was flowing 
over the top of our dam. So we not only repaired it, but 
we built it higher as well. 





The Attack 


One day when it was very cold out of doors, but, oh, so 
comfortable in our snug houses, a strange and terrible noise 
was heard. It sounded as though the roof of the house 
would surely be broken in. 

“Come quickly, everyone,” called father. 
enemy. Fly to the burrows!” 

Some hurried one way, some another. I followed father, 
for I thought I should be safer near him. We swam toward 
the burrow near our house. A hole had been cut through 
the ice across the entrance. It was too late. A cruel blow 
fell on my father’s head and he was taken from the water 
quite dead. The man who killed him took me alive. 

“This is the finest skin I ever saw. It will bring a good 
price,” I heard him say, as he stroked the rich brown fur on 
father’s back. 


“It is an 


A Capture 


“Let us take the young one home alive,” said his com- 
panion. 

That is how I came to be in this cage instead of ruling 
our village in the wild, beautiful forest, as my father did 
before me. 

I am going to sleep now. If you want to know any more 
about me, for there is much that I could tell, you must come 
some other time. Good-bye! 


Facts in this Story 


1. Different length of beavers’ legs. 
2. Use-of tail (the old belief in the use of the tail as a 
trowel is now discarded.) 
3, How beavers swim. 
4. Reason of webbed feet. 
5. Food of beavers. 
6. Community life of beavers. 
7. How beavers cut down trees. 
8. Which bark is preferred. 
Length of beavers. 
10. Building dams. 
11. One beaver on guard to warn of danger. 
12. Description of a beaver’s dam. 
13. Building houses ; how and why they are built. 
14. Family life of beavers. 
15. Why beavers are killed by men. 


? § 


Use to man. 


Let teachers remember that this is of a story to be read 
to the children all at once. Only a little at a time in con- 
nection with the s/wdy of the beaver. These facts are given 
only as suggestions to stimulate teachers to read for them- 
selves. It is given in story form simply to assist the 
teachers to make it attractive to children.— Eb. 


Joys are our wings ; sorrows are our spurs. 





Submission to rightful power is righteous obedience, an 
ever-present duty, the first step toward real command. 
“Only those can command who have learned to obey.” 
Such harmony is freedom and is inclusive of body and 
spirit. It is the highest soul-life. It realizes God’s purpose 
toward man, It is salvation.—Se/. 
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Beaver and Squirrel 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 


“ Good morning, little squirrel; may I ask you what you 
are doing?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Beaver; I am working very hard to lay 
up my winter store of nuts.” 

“ How do you get your nuts cracked? You are so little, 
you surely cannot do it.” 

“ Yes, I can; | do it with my sharp teeth.” 

“Watch me as I turn the nut over and over in my sharp 
claws and gnaw it. 

“My teeth wear away as I use them. 

“That keeps them sharp. 

“They keep growing all the time, so they do not wear 
out.” 

“Why,” said the beaver, “ I have just such teeth as that 
myself. 

“ But I can gnaw much bigger things than nuts with my 
teeth. I can gnaw down a tree.” 

“Indeed ! but why should you do that?” 

“We need the trees to make a dam across the water. 

“Come with me, some day, and I will show you how we 
do it. 

“Many of us work together in winter. 
better in that way. 

“We make ourselves houses to live in. 
of sticks and plastered over with mud.” 

“T must tell you more about what we can build,” said 
the beaver. 

“We like to have the water come up over our front door. 
We are are safer then. 

“Sometimes the water does not come up high enough. 

“Then we mnst build a dam to make it rise higher. 

“We cut down all the trees we need. 

“‘ We build the dam of trees and sticks and stones, and 
plaster it with mud.” 

“ How do you get into your house if the water comes 
over the front door?”’ 

“We swim to it. Our hind feet are webbed, so they 
make good paddles for swimming. 

“T see you have sharp claws, little squirrel. 

“ What are they for?” 

‘‘ They help me to cling to the tree as I climb up.” 

“We are not much alike, surely. 

“But each of us seems to have the things he most needs,” 

— “ Nature Stories" by Florence Bass D. C. Heath 
Publishers 


We can work 


They are made 


Only a Little Leaf 


It was only a little leaf; 
But on it did shine the sun, 
The wind did caress, the birds did sing, 
And it lived till its work was done. 
It was only a little leaf; 
But it took its gladsome part 
In the great earth’s life; and at last 
Earth clasped it to her heart. 
— Minot Judson Savage 
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Extracts from Letters on 


Child Study 


(The following are portions of letters received in response 
to the list of questions concerning child study in the March 
number of Primary Epucation.—Eb.) 


For nearly two years the study of children has been the one absorbing 
subject upon which I have thought and read in connection with my 
school work. I have the honor to belong to the Illinois Society for 
Child Study and have read all its publicatiins. I have also read 
“ Suggestions to Pupil-Teachers,” by Prof. O’Shea, “ Psychology,” by 
Dr. Krohn, “ Notes on the Development of a Child,” by Millicent Shinn 
of California, “A Study of Child Nature,” by Elizabeth Harrison. 
Articles by G. Stanley Hall in the Pedagogical Seminary, Popular 
Science Monthly and the Arena, Also many articles that have appeared 
in the Oxdél/ook during the last two years. I have found several cases of 
children thought to be very dull who could not hear. Others were idle 
and disorderly because they could not see the work on the blackboard. 
A change for the better appeared at once as soon as the difficulty was 
removed. The greatest obstacles in the way of child study in 
schools are too many pupils and too much of a sort of. worship for the 
“Grade system.” . . . We must have more room, more teachers 
and fewer pupils to accomplish much in child study. Defective children 
should be placed where they would not suffer comparison with brighter 
‘ children. They must receive special treatment from a special teacher 
who would use the methods best suited to their needs. The results 
would, I think, bring the millenium very near. The teacher’s 
work would be far easier for she would then work with an approving 
conscience. 


I have been a primary teacher for seven years and have always made 
it a point to study my children. They are the dearest little creatures in 
the world and if we only give them half a chance they will show their 
dispositions without giving us the trouble of studying them out. It is 
only after a child has been wrongly dealt with that he tries to hide his 
true self. Children understand us whether or not we pay them the com- 
pliment of understanding them. I have read quite a little on 
this subject, but the articles that have been of most benefit to me, are 
those in Barnard’s “ Child Culture.” We have so many “ fads” 
now, we hardly have a chink of room left for common sense. When we 
have to study everything else under the shining sun, what time have we 
left to study the greatest thing in the world — children? If a 
system of child study is ever introduced, some of our school “ keepers ” 
must have, either “a change of heart,” or “step down and out of the 
ranks,” 


Have “always paid a great deal of attention to the physical nature of 
the child as Wilkie Collins’ saying,“Our virtues depend on our physical,” 
appealed to me strongly. Have studied babies from an hour old upward. 





The obstacles in the way of child study in our public schools are 
limited knowledge, lack of strength and time to perform all the tests, 
lack of sympathy in the “ powers that be” and among the patrons of the 
school. 


The principal helps teachers would need in carrying out child study 
suggestions are, better ventilation and better light, adjustable seats, fewer 
children classified as to ability and in some cases as to physical defects, 
rather than per cents, methuds adapted to imperfections rather than on 
the basis that all children were run into the same mold. 


I dearly love children and the more I study them the more I love them. 

[ never have trouble with my pupils. They are all ready and glad to 

serve me in any way. I hope the day is not far distant when our classes 

will be arranged according to a child’s mental, moral and physical 

capabilities. In that happy day teaching would be a joy and work a 

leasure. Children would be “ understood ” and teachers appreciated by 
th pupils and parents. 


Within the last six months I sent out a list of questions to the parents 
of my first grade pupils relative to their dispositions and habits when at 
home. Without a single exception every paper was filled out, signed and 
returned tome. Most of these answers showed intelligent child study 
on the part of the parents, while some of the answers filled my heart with 
pity for the lonely children,— I say lonely because it was evident to me 
that they were not known, or understood by even their own parents. 
I have about half a dozen pupils with defective eye-sight, though only 
two seemed to be conscious of the defect when they entered school I 
have found, too, that about ninety-nine per cent of my brightest and best 
pupils have frail bodies and in most cases are diseased; while at least fifty 
per cent of my slowest, dullest pupils are robust and healthy. If 
teachers should attempt to carry out the numerous suggestions for child 
study, under present conditions their first difficulty would be numbers. I 
have an enrollment of 90, with an average attendance ranging from 60 
to 75. Neither would teachers have time for the work or be equal to the 
additional mental effort or physical strain. If a systematic course of 
child study could be introduced into our schools the teaching force 
would have to be increased. Satisfactory classifications, methods, etc., 
would have to result from practical experience. If public opinion could 
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be aroused on this subject to the point of consistent action, I think it 
would affect the teacher’s position for good. Her work would be less 
exhausting, for there would be less routine grinding and more sponta- 
neous action. 


One boy in my room (3rd grade) could not recognize words of two 
letters. After testing him without his knowledge I found him to be 
quite deaf. After a good deal of private drill on the phonetic sounds he 
at last was able to recognize words when sounded. and now is able to 
sound words for himself, and pronounce them, sometimes. I have real 
vital interest in the child: study work. Too large numbers and too little 
time are the principal difficulties in doing this work. The work might 
be made practical if these difficulties were removed and if each teacher, 
as the children passed from one grade to another, would record her 
observations for the next. 


The greatest objection I see to the carrying out of the different sug- 
gestions for child study in the school-room is that most people would con- 
sider it was a waste of time and call it another “ fad.” 


I have not studied the child scientifically but of course I am ever 
studying them in order to learn what will arouse their interest, and hold 
their attention, and how each nature and disposition can be dealt with 
so as to bring about the best results. -. I have a most intense 
personal interest in child study and have often thought that were I in 
charge of a private school or of an orphanage where I was free and not 
required to reach certain results in a specified time J would go deeply 
into the subject. I think if child study was introduced into our 
schools that teachers would meet with much opposition from parents and 
others. I think if the results of child study were acted upon there would 
be many changes in our present system. There would be fewer pupils 
in a room, a classification according to ability and strength, and uniform- 
ity of results would not be required. The teacher’s work would be less 
exhausting, there would be a joy and satisfaction in it that there cannot 
be now; there would be a relief from the strain of attempting to make 
each of her 40 pupils, of varying mental and physical powers, keep step 
to the same music for ten months. 


I have taken some pains to find the causes of children’s dulness and 
dislike of study. I think that one cause is the want of proper nutrition. 
I judge by the effects that follow the school lunch. These are most 
noticeable inthe children of well-to-do parents. Food with but a modi- 
cum of good judgment in its composition and cooking, dainties that 
please the palate but give little strength, meats best suited to the out- 
door laborer given to delicate children — all these I have been forced to 
accept as excuses for lethargy andfreakiness. I see no way to remedy this 
evil except the teacher becomes the tactful personal friend who can say 
plain things in the home whose cookery needs reform. . Ihave 
noticed that children who are near-sighted, or hard of hearing, or 
deformed, or uncomely may, or may not, have the keen intellect; but they 
are often wanting in that natural sweetness of spirit that makes childhood 
lovable. I have noticed the pleasing change in such children under a 
teacher who has taught them the beautiful law of compensation. , 
I have learned that it is better not to notice the twitchings and contor- 
tions of nervous children. They may take a new freak every day if con- 
stantly corrected. When left alone, nervous habits are short-lived. ‘ 
I find very few difficulties in my way of child study. Occasionally I 
receive a polite note, or an over-the-spectacle look that I paraphrasé into 
“ Please attend to your own affairs.” Then, I remember the good man’s 
eulogy of his friend, “‘ He was not one of those selfish people who always 
minded his own business.” And I take heart and go on. 


I like those questions in regard to child study inthe March number 
very much. I think fractica/ child study is interesting and worth while, 
but when it is statistics about the child’s height and breadth, his ideas 
about Heaven and Hades, God and Satan, it’s s¢uff, for his ideas are what 
he’s been told at home or at Sunday School, and varies with the creeds. 
Some of the “ ideas”(?) would rival those of Jonathan Edwards himself! 


It seems to me that the hindrances to systematic child study in the 
school-room are lack of time because of the so-called essentials and also 
that grade teachers can only study their own pupils and thus can not 
secure sufficient data for any general conclusion I can not say just 
what would result if thorough work of this kind were done but I judge it 
would tend to decrease the number of pupils under one teacher’s charge 
and break down our rigid grading. I do not think it would make the 
teacher’s work more exhausting but rather less; as it might unravel some 
of our knotty problems. She certainly would be compelled to know 
more than is now commonly known in regard to the parents and homes 
of the children. 


Dr. Hall’s syllabi have helped me to classify and arrange things. 
Some things in the Pedagogical Seminary are too hard for me — beyond 
me. The Child Study Monthly 1 read too — though I do not swallow 
everything. If I had time I should enjoy puncturing some of these 
theories. Froebel, of course, I have read, and Hailman, Miss Harrison, 
Perez, Preyer, Badestock, Baldwin, Earl Barnes, Mrs. Wiggin, etc., etc. 
But — “ publish it not in Goth ” —I have found in Jacob Abbott more 
real insight into children’s minds, and more of the philosophy of dealing 
with them, than, in — well say some of these moderns. 

“ Does the matter seem wholly new?” No; but it is getting stirred up. 
I never thought of mentioning what I have done — it was not satisfactory 
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enough to mention. If this stirring up process is a genuine 
revival and reaches the parents, moving them to real thought and action 
in the matter, then it is worth while. If one should undertake 
to carry out the numerous suggestions for child study, want of time would 
be one of the first Ifa thorough, systematic and individual study of the 
child is made in the school-room, several things must be rearranged. 
The teacher must have fewer pupils. She must be relieved of the 
pressure to rush pupils through the grades; be relieved of police duty in 
the halls, and she must be in closer touch with the homes. Hasten the 
day! . . . I donot know how it would affect the teacher’s position. 
I know how I should feel. I should feel less a herder, and more “a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 








Through Magic Spectacles 


“ My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth round ferule, or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused to obey him. 
Or, he wasa piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and I 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a well of cool, deep 
water, and looking suddenly in, one day, I saw the stars.” — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and I.” 


The Teacher on a Bicycle 


A teacher went wheeling by as a group of men and 
women were chatting together. 

“There goes my boy’s teacher,” exclaimed a motherly 
looking woman. 

“Ts that Miss Leavitt that Ned is always talking about? ”’ 
asked another lady in a tone of evident admiration. 

“ Yes,’’ responded the first speaker, “ that is the famous 
teacher that has more influence over her boys that any other 
teacher I ever saw ; and as much as I admire Miss Leavitt 
socially and professionally, I must say I do wish that she 
didn’t ride a wheel.” 

“Why not?” questioned a gentleman who had just 
watched the lady turn a corner most skilfully. 

“ Well, I may be old-fashioned in my notions, but I can’t 
feel that it is a woman’s ‘ place’ to be mounted on a wheel 
in a public street, a target for every eye, and worse still, for 
every light remark that anybody chooses to make about her. 
It seems to me she challenges remark by mixing up with 
miscellaneous people on the street,— people who would not 
presume to speak to her under any other circumstances.” 

The gentleman half closed one eye, and looked doubtful. 
“ But,”— he began. 

“No, there zs no doubt about it. A man who would 
raise his hat and approach a lady with the utmost deference 
if she were walking or driving and needed his help in any 
emergency, will speak out to her if she is on a wheel, in a 
free-and-easy tone, if there is half a chance. Not ina dis- 
respectful way — I don’t mean “ha¢— but a sort of ‘ Hail- 
fellow’ style that makes me want to reprove him every time 
I hear him. That fine subtle delicacy that should always 
cling about a lady seems to forsake her when she mounts a 
wheel and she gets the ‘ comrade’ air almost instantly and 
smiles back to these free-and-easy people in a most aston- 
ishing way.” 

“There is just as much difference in the manners of 
women on wheels, as in walking or carriage-riding,”’ said 
another gentleman. “Still, I grant you that the tendency 
of wheel-riding upon people generally is a ‘let-down” in 
reserve. But don’t you think that “achers can drop down 
a good many degrees in that respect and still have enough 
left for daily use?” 

“There! that’s just what I tmeant,”’ said the first lady. 
“only you’ve raised a side issue and a little laugh as you 
always do.” 


Letter from Miss Leavitt to a friend. 


My dear Ruth: — 

You ask how I left school in June, what I did in my 
vacation, and if I feel at all equal to entering upon my work again this 
fall. Yes, indeed, I am all ready for school again, for / am a new 
woman. What did it? A Bicycle. Yes, after all I’ve said about 
women on wheels I came to it. I was simply driven to it at first, but 
now I glory in it. You see, mamma was so anxious about me in the last 
Easter vacation that she called in our good old doctor who has known 
me since I was a baby. What should that dear old conservative man do, 
but say, half reluctantly, “I do suppose Mrs, Leavitt, that the very best 
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thing for that tired-out, shut-up girl would be a bicycle.” Mamma 
jumped, and I —I said, “ No, thank you.” But that blessed man’s heart 
and sense got ahead of his prejudices, and he persiSted in the experi- 
ment. Papa was called in and the family sat in council. I could not 
give up my work and there was no alternative. So it was settled and the 
wheel was sent home. “If a Leavitt is going to have a wheel she’s 
going to have a good.one,” was the characteristic ending up of papa’s 
decision to accept the situation. And it is a beauty. After precious few 
tumbles and no sprained ankles I learned to ride. I went on the back 
streets in the early morning for a while, but I soon got over that. 

“ Teacher, if I aint spoken to this afternoon may I go round and get 
your wheel after school?” asked that unmanageable Tom Drake who 
has been the terror of the school ever since he first appeared at the door 
in kilts, about ten years ago. Of course I said “ Yes,” and that isn’t 
all. I asked that veritable Tom to go with me — if he would sit straight 
on his wheel. The look on his face hasn’t left me yet. We went; and 
never did a lady receive such attention since the days of Walter Raleigh. 

To sum it all up, I am well, happy, and more buoyant in spirits than 
for long years. I challenge anybody to be pessimistic on a wheel. 

Yours for health and freedom, 
Mary N. Leavitt. 


When Teacher Gets Cross 


When the teacher gets cross and her brown eyes get black 
And her pencil comes down on the desk with a whack, 

We chilluns in class sits up straight in a line, 

As if we had rulers instead of a spine. 

It’s scary to cough, and it’s not safe to grin — 

When the teacher gets cross and the dimples goes in. 


When the teacher gets cross, the tables all mix, 

And the ones and the sevens begins playing tricks ; 
The pluses and minus is just little smears 

Where the cry babies cry all their slates up with tears; 
The figgers won't add and they act up like sin — 
When the teacher gets cross and the dimples goes in. 


When the teacher gets cross, the readers gets bad, 
The lines jiggle round till the chilluns is sad, 

And Billyboy puffs and gets red in the face, 

As if he and lessons were running a race, 

Till she hollers out ‘‘ Next!” as sharp as a pin — 
When the teacher gets cross and the dimples goes in. 


When the teacher gets good, her smile is so bright 

The tables gets straight and the readers gets right, 
The pluses and minus comes trooping along, 

And figgers add up and stops being wrong, 

And we chilluns would like (but we dassent) to shout, 
When the teacher gets good and the dimples comes out. 


—Sel. 
Blackboard Readings 
G. A, HopsKINs 

I am a sphere. 

See me roll. 

See how smooth I am. 

I can roll every way. 

See that ball. 

That ball is a sphere. 

Tom has some marbles. 

Marbles are spheres. 

Can you make a clay sphere ? 

How many spheres can you find on the table? 

Grapes are spheres. 

Can you find any other fruit spheres? 

Cube 

Good morning, children. Do you know me? 

I am acube. I live in that white box. 

See all the other cubes in that box. They are my 
brothers. 

We have come to play with you. Do you like to play. 
We do. 

We’ can slide. We can stand straight and still like 
soldiers. 


Can you stand as straight as we do? We cannot roll like 
the spheres. 
We slide on our faces. 
them? 
Look at our square corners. 
Can you make a clay cube? 
and watch you. 
Be sure you make our faces square in your clay picture. 


We have six faces. Can you find 


We have eight corners. 
We will stand on your desks 
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Seedlings on the Wing 


“ Come, little Thistle-seed,” whispered the wind one day, 
“you can’t lie so closely in your mother’s lap always. I 
want some one to play with; come with me.” 

The seedling spread its wings a little and listened as the 
soft wind spoke. It wanted to go very much, but said to 
the wind, “I do not like to leave my brothers and sisters.” 

“They will all go some day and leave you; you had 
better come now, while the weather is beautiful; and I'll 
not always be as gentle and warm a playfellow as I am 
to-day.” 

Slowly the seed slipped out of its nest, to leave the dear 
home where it had grown from a tiny spike of purple to a 
full-winged, ripened seed. 

“Come away! come away !”’ called the impatient Breeze, 
as the seed lovingly lingered with its sisters and brothers ; 
for its wings were caught among their wings, and it was hard 
to get away. 

Out into the bright sunlight it sailed at last, carried by the 
soft wind. How light-hearted and happy it was! Over the 
low bushes and under the high branches it floated, skim- 
ming along so merrily. All at once they heard some one 
calling, “Take me with you; take me with you, gentle 
Breeze!’’ And a poor little dandelion seed which had 
been lodged in a hazel bush since early summer flew toward 
the thistle. Its wings were all blown and soiled, so that it 
could hardly fly. The thistle tenderly put its fluffy white 
arms about it to help it along; and then the dandelion told 
its story to its comrade, and the kind breeze listened too, as 
it carried them along. 

“TI did not leave my brothers and sisters until we had 
journeyed together for a long time. But the rain came 
down and dampened our wings, and we could not fly. In- 
stead of falling to the ground where I might have been so 
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warm and comfortable, I happened to catch on to the hazel 
bush where you found me, and there I have been all this 
beautiful summer ; and no one stopped to help me off until 
you came past.” 

The breeze comforted it by whispering that it could not 
grow until spring, even if it did fall to the ground ; and the 
gentle thistle put its wings even more closely about the little 
dandelion, and promised to help it so long as its own wings 
held out. 

“Shall I bring you some more friends?” asked the 
Breeze. ‘See, yonder are the Cottonwood and Milkweed ! 
They are such pleasant company, and we will all enjoy a 
metry party.” . 

So off skipped the wind, while the dandelion and thistle 
rested a moment on the tip of a grass blade. 

The Breeze hurried back, and all puffing and out of 
breath he introduced the new-comers to his old play-fellows. 
They all locked their soft wings about each other, and the 
friendly breeze puffed a little harder that he might carry 
them all on together. He was so happy and frolicsome, 
and delighted over his merry company, that he skipped 
about everywhere and did not watch closely where he was 
carrying them; and the happy seeds were so joyous and 
glad, they little cared where they went. 

Suddenly they touched a beautiful, soft, white body, that 
flew along so swiftly and pushed them ahead so hard that 
they all lost their breath and were quite startled. The 
breeze could hardly keep up with them, but he made them 
happy again by telling them that it was only the breast of a 
white dove they had blown against, and soon they would be 
free. 

The bird flew on and on toward the sun, and just as she 
was descending into an oak tree, the seeds slipped away 
from her breast and fell to the ground. ‘They were very 
much excited, but not troubled in the least, and very glad 
to rest, after the long, swift journey. 

Their play-fellow, the breeze, hovered over them, and 
spread a light awning of leaves to keep them protected. 
The sun was going down, and he swiftly whispered a “Good 
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night ! sweet dreams!” and hurried on to do his duties in 
carrying the clouds to the sunset. 

As they lay on the soft moss a clear, fresh voice spoke to 
them: “Good day, sweet Seedlings!” and they looked 
around, and it was a last year’s acorn that stood holding up 
its tall young head and tiny fresh leaves. 

“T dropped here last year, just as you did now, and see 
how beautiful the mosses and soft rains have made me!” 

“Oh, will we be as you are?” they all whispered. 

“TI do not know; but it is beautiful to live and grow. 
Some day I shall be a tree ; something tells me so.” 

“Oh, will we all be trees, just like the others in this great 
forest ?” they whispered again. 

“T do not know; go to sleep as I did, and when you 
wake up you will have dreamed it, just as I did, and your 
dream will all come true.” 

“« Will we all dream the same dream?” they asked. 

“Wait and see,” said the acorn. 

And they all slept a long, sweet sleep. — From “ Cat- Tails 
and other Tales,” by Mary H. Howliston. 


A Bit of ,Individual Instruction 


ELEANOR ROoT 


““F")OOR boy, he looked as though he had been indeed 
p “kneaded ” at home, Miss Ainsworth thought, as she 
read the note, and watched him shuffle to his seat just 

three minutes after the tardy bell had struck. 

“T must talk with Philip at recess,” she thought, “ He 
looks so pale and dispirited that I know something is the 
matter.” But when recess came, after an unusually trying 
morning, she was so tired, that she felt she must throw the 
cares of school to the four winds of heaven, and get out into 
the fresh air for a few moments. A thought of Philip came 
to her mind. 

«©, well,” she said to herself everything isn’t required of 
me at forty-five dollars a month,—I must draw the line 
somewhere!” Just then Philip passed. Something made 
her call him back. Perhaps it was the remembrance of some 
neglected duty, which never could be quite righted after- 
wards ; perhaps, the thought of some crisis in her own life, 
when the word in season had changed the entire current of 
her being. 

However that be, a moment later she was sitting by his 
side, turning the pages of his books, ostensibly to help him 
with the lost lessons, and point out the new; but really, to 
smooth the way to that heart-to-heart talk, which she felt 
the boy needed. Even the roughest and most hedged-about 
_ lad appreciates, and looks back with tenderness upon such a 
talk, if only the approaches to it are made so smooth and 
easy that he is wafted along without in the least realizing 
whither he is drifting ! ; 

So it was that in a very few minutes, Philip’s head was on 
the desk, and between his sobs, he was telling his teacher 
his hopes, and how they had all come to naught ; how he had 
longed for an education, but how he had given up, for his 
mother was a widow, and he had to stay out that hard 
winter to help her a great deal, besides being tardy two 
days in the week. That was when he went after the clothes. 
And sometimes they kept him waiting so long that it seemed 
as though he could not bear to face the school. 

“ Besides,” he murmured, “ Mr. Brown stood at the door 
when I came in this morning, and he told me that if I 
could n’t keep from ‘lowering the Record of the School’ by 
making so much tardiness and absence that I’d better stay 
home!” There was a little sob, as he added, “ And so I 
thought I’d just take my books home this noon.”’ ° Miss 
Ainsworth’s eyes had flashed when he repeated the princi- 
pal’s words, but she only took both his hands in hers, and 
looked at him steadily and lovingly. 

“ Philip,” she said at last, “I am interested in you — I 
shall help you — you must have an education! I will speak 
to Mr. Brown about the tardiness and absences, and hence- 
forth, that shall be between you and me. Perhaps I can get 
a standing excuse for you for those mornings,— but any way, 
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you are to come in whenever you come, and come when- 
ever you can, and we'll see about the rest.” 

Just then, the bell rang, and Miss Ainsworth was forced to 
go ; but she pressed Philip’s hand, and gave him such a look 
as she said, “I have a plan, —more of this after school,” 
that the whole aspect of the world was changed; and from 
being a miserable “‘ hanger on” in his classes, and a detri- 
ment to the school at large, he suddenly became a favored 
being, to whom the portals of paradise were opening in spite 
of every obstacle, and to whom were extended the fairest 
and most gracious of hands! 

To tell how Miss Ainsworth won her case in her discus- 
sion with her principal about Philip, how she watched that 
boy with keenest insight and sympathy, to find out his 
leading talents and capabilities, how she formulated plan 
after plan for the best employment of those precious minutes 
when he sat rocking the baby brother at home while his 
mother washed, and the rest of the class went on with their 
“regular work,” and of how, finally, largely through her 
wisdom and tact, he attained to that education which she 
had kept ever before him as a beacon light, and entered 
upon the special work to which the fostering of the “ special 
talent” had inclined him, would take too long. 

Is Philip an exceptional case! Js there a room without 
him? 


Lost, The Summer 


Where has the summer gone? 
She was just here a minute ago. 
With roses and daisies 
To whisper her praises — 
And everyone loved her so? 


Has anyone seen her about? 
She must have gone off in the night! 
And she took the best flowers 
And the happiest hours, 
And asked no one’s leave for her flight. 


Have you noticed her steps in the grass? 
The garden looks red where she went; 
By the side of the hedge, 
There's a goldenrod edge, 
And the rose-vines are withered and bent. 


Don’t you fear she is sorry she went? 
It seems but a minute since May! 
I'm scarcely half through 
What I wanted to do; 
If she only had waited a day. 


Do you think she will ever come back? 
. I shall watch every day at the gate 
For the robins and clover, 
Saying over and over; 
‘* T know she will come, If I wait!” 
— R. M. Alden. 


Why We Sneeze 


The Boston three-year-old son had sneezed two or three 
times. 

“Oh, mamma!” he cried, “ what makes me blow that 
way?” 

“ That isn’t blowing, my child ; that’s sneezing.”’ 

“ And what’s sneezing?” 

“Sneezing, my child,’ responded the mother, lovingly, 
“is a reflex nervous action, and it is brought about by 
mechanical irritation of the ends of the nerve fibres which 
occur in the tissue of the nose. When this irritation occurs, 
whether it be due to a foreign body or to a change of tem- 
perature affecting the tissue of the nose, a nerve impulse is 
transmitted to the brain and certain nerve centers in the 
medulla oblongata are affected; this results in certain 
impulses being transmitted along the nerves to the muscles 
controlling respiration. By this means the egress of air 
during expiration is delayed and the various exits are 
closed. When the pressure, however, reaches a limit, the 
exits are forced open, a powerful blast of air is expelled, 
and the person sneezes.” 

“Oh, mamma,” exclaimed the child, clasping his little 
hands with delight and gazing into her gentle face, “ how 
beautiful !"" — Boston Herald. 
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Natural Phenomena Lessons_ I[ 


Lessons on Air 
By Anna M. CLypDeE Landreth School Philadelphia 


(This series of lessons will include Air, Sound, Water, Magnetism, 
etc., illustrated by simple experiments which can easily be performed in 
the school-room. Every lesson has been given by Miss Clyde to her 
pupils and has the practical touch of an earnest, ingenious teacher. The 
lessons were planned to carry out the suggestions of Supt. Brooks, of 
Philadelphia, viz., the use of Observations of Nature as material for 
Language Work in the elementary schools. 

Miss Clyde in a private letter says, “I do not think we can be too 
grateful to Dr. Brooks for introducing the Natural Phenomena Lessons. 
Nothing in my experience has developed the minds of children like 
this work. You should see the eagerness and enthusiasm that pervade 
the class during the period allotted to this work, and the effect is lasting 
too. We very frequently hear from the parents, of experiments the 
children have performed at home, and their gratification in learning of 
the wonders of natural science is as great as that of the children in 
being able to show them. One of my smallest boys confidentially told 
me his father made ‘ the balls’ experiment for him and his brother to 
learn more about air, and when I asked him how he could make it with- 
out seeing ours, George promptly replied, ‘I drew the diagram on a 
paper for him.” Another showed his father how to make a weather vane, 
and I hear constantly, ‘ Well, I never thought there was so much in air,’ 
or whatever we may be taking up.” — Ep.) 


Direct object; To acquaint the children, by experiments, 
with the properties and uses of air. 

. Indirect object; To cultivate the perceptive faculties, to 
develop the child’s power of expression, and to arouse into 
activity his power of reasoning inductively. 

Precede the lessons by a short conversation about air, 
bringing out its uses for breathing purposes, its transpar- 
ency and lightness of weight, its tendency to occupy all 
space not already filled, and also its ability, upon the 
removal of an object, to rush in and fill the place previously 
occupied by it. How shall we do this? First, be inter- 
ested ourselves; then interest the children. Set them 
guessing, “If everything we can see in the room were 
removed what would still be in it?” The answers will be 
varied and amusing. 

Most of the children will say it would be quite empty. 
Tell them the room would be f//ed with something. Watch 
the expressions on their faces as it becomes clear to them 
that you mean air. “ Of what use is air?” ‘We breathe 
it.” “Where is the air?” “Everywhere.” “Here is an 
empty box with what is it filled?” ‘There is a jar with 
nothing in it, it seems. Is it quite empty?” “No, it is 
filled with air.” “Take this box away from the table. 
What fills the place where the box was?” “ The air does.” 

“ How is it if the room is filled with air we can see each 
other so plainly?’’ If the word transparent has been used 
in connection with the lessons on water the children will 
know at once, and say “ Air is transparent.” 

Fill a bucket with water, and have the children note the 
difference in weight between it and a bucket containing air 
only. This enables them to tell that air is extremely light 
in weight. 


Experiment 1. To prove that air is lighter than water, 
and to show that anything filled with air will float. 

Fill a paper bag with air 
by blowing into it. Fill another 
bag with water. Drop both 
into a bucket of water, or if 
there is an aquarium in the 
room that is better still. 

Let two children perform 
the experiment. The others 
will be interested in watching. \~. 
Then question, “What does 





the bag filled with air do?” 3 \— > => ==> 
“Tt floats.” “What has the aight. ae A 
bag with the water in it done?” _ NS FF 

“It has gone down a little Bx. : 


ways.” ‘Leta child look into 
the bag and tell how far above the water in the aquarium 
the water in the bag is.” ‘They are on a level.” 

“ Which is lighter; air or water?”’ “The airis.” Just 
as this bag floats because filled with air, so anything filled 
with air will do the same. When wise men discovered this 
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they made use of their knowledge and invented — can you 
guess?” “ Life boats and life preservers.” They will all 
know this, and the boys will be able to tell about one kind 
of a life preserver, that is, an India rubber bag. It may be 
filled with air by blowing into it, and when fastened around 
a person’s body it buoys him up in the water. 

They will ask why a life boat floats even if filled with 
water. It is a good plan to give as a reading lesson for the 
day something similar to the following : — 


Reading Lesson 


You have all heard of life boats. They are made so they will not sink 
even when filled with water. How is it they are so much lighter than 
other boats? They are made of the same material— wood and iron. 
Indeed, I have seen some made entirely of iron. They are built ina 
different way from common boats such as we see out on the river. They 
are made double, and the spaces between the two parts are filled with 
air The air cannot get out. If it could the boat would be of no use. 
If there were even a very tiny opening into the spaces between the 
parts, the water would rush in and drive the air out. The boat would 
then be no longer a life boat. 


Experiment 2. To show the necessity of air to com- 


bustion. 
Ex. 2 


Fasten two candles to large flat corks. Light both. 
Take an empty jar. Put it over one of the candles, press- 
ing down over the cork to prevent the entrance of air. 

The children will eagerly watch this experiment. 
will hear, “ Oh, it’s burning all right! ” 
“It’s going out!” 
succession. 

Direct the attention to the candle that is still burning. 
“‘ What makes this one burn?” “The air does.” ‘Wasn't 
there air in the jar?” “Oh, yes, but the candle soon used 
that up and it could not get any more so it went out.” 
‘What does this experiment teach us?” “ Airis necessary 
to keep our lights burning.” “Anything else?’ “The 
fires must have air_or they will not burn well.” The chil- 
dren will all be anxious to tell just how mother opens the 
stove door that the fire may get air and so burn the most 
brightly. 











You 
“No, it isn’t!” 
“‘ Look, look, it’s out.’’ come in rapid 


Atmospheric Pressure 
(A conversational lesson) 


“ How many boys have ever been in swimming? ”’ 
of course.” ‘Did you feel the weight of the water pressing 
against you.” “No?” “How was that?” “A boy told 
me this morning the pail of water was too heavy for him to 
carry, and now he says the whole pond or river pressing 
against him did not feel heavy.” “I wonder why this is 
so?” “Tt is because the water presses in all directions, 
not only down but up and on all sides. Now it is just the 
same with air. Though it is very light it can press very 
heavily against things because there is so much of it. We 
do not feel it because it, like the water, presses in all 
directions.” 

(If the class is one composed of girls let one thrust her 
arm in a bucket of water. No pressure of the water is felt. 
The explanation is similar to the one given to the boys.) 


Experiment 3. To show the upward pressure of the 
air. 

Fill a tumbler with water. Put a card over the top. 
Press down upon it with the palm of the hand. Still hold- 
ing the hand upon the card turn the tumbler upside down. 
Remove the hand. The card will adhere to the rim of the 
tumbler thus holding the water in it. 

The children will be on the gui vive to discover pressure 
and will at once tell that the air pressing upward holds the 


“ All, 
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card against the tumbler and prevents the water’s spilling. 
If the surface of the water could be kept perfectly smooth 
there would be no occasion for using a card, but in any- 
thing as wide as the mouth of a tumbler the surface of the 
water becomes rippled and allows the air to become tangled 
with the drops of water and force them out. 

This same experiment 
was tried with equal success 
using but a half tumbler of 
water. 

One of the boys suggested 
that holding a piece of 
paper over the mouth and 
drawing in the breath shows 
that air presses from the 
front, the pressure holding 
the paper against the lips. 

Experiment 4. To show 
effect of air pressing down- 
ward. 

1. Get a small barrel with a bung hole and a spigot. 
Fill it with water and securely cork the bunghole. Turn on 
the spigot. 

2. Remove the cork from the, bung hole. 

With minds awakened by the previous experiments the 

















Ex. 4 


children will at once discover the effect of the air pressing 
down through the bung hole, and it will amuse them very 
much when they discover that the water can flow from a full 
barrel when the air is pressing down and pushing it out. 
Perhaps some one will say bung holes are on the side. 
Send him to the grocer’s to see how such a barrel is placed, 
and where the spigot is. 

Experiment 5. To show the effect of downward pres- 
sure after the air in the glass has been used in combustion. 

Throw some burning paper into a wine glass. Before the 
flame goes out press your hand down over the top. Raise 











your hand. The rim of the glass adheres to it, so the glass 
is raised too. 

Get one of the more courageous boys to perform this 
experiment. ‘The children will all be able to tell that the 
downward pressure of the air keeps the hand on the glass, 
and when asked why the air in the glass does not push the 
glass and the hand apart will say the air has been used by 
the paper in burning so there is no 
air in the glass. 

A sucker, a boy’s plaything, 
illustrates the same principle. It 
consists of a circular piece of 
leather, with a string attached to 
the middle.. Wet the leather and 
press firmly on a flat stone. Pull 
the string gently so as to form a 
vacuum between the leather and 
the stone. The air pressing down- 
ward acts on this and the stone 
can be raised without the sucker 
becoming detached. 





A sucker 
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Experiment 6. Showing pressure on water causes it to 
rise. 

Take a small bucket and fill it with water. Place the 
hands together with the forefingers touching, the thumbs 
turned in. With palms down, press upon the water. It 
rises around the edge and overflows. 


Experiment 7. Proving that in pressing down upon a 
surface of water will cause it to rise in pipes, tubes, etc. 

Hold a tube in a vertical position. Place the thumb on 
one end of it. Put the other end in a bucket of water. 
Remove the thumb an instant. Replace it and raise the 
tube. This is one of the most 
difficult experiments performed. 
By taking it up in the following 
manner the children will understand 
and explain it very well. 

Hand the tube to a_ child. 
“With what is the tube filled?” 
“ Air.” “How is the air pressing 
into it?” “Both upwards and 
downwards.” “Place your thumb 
on the upper end. How is the 
air pressing into it now?” “Only 
upwards. “ Put the other end in 
water. Now how is the air pressing 
into it.” ‘Not anyway.”’ “How 
does the air press on the water in 
the bucket?’”’ ‘“ Downward.” Raise your thumb from 
the tube. Put it on again quickly. Lift the tube.” 
“What made the water rise in the tube?” “ The air 
pressing down on the water made it rise in the 
tube just as the Aands pressing down on the water cause it 
to rise and overflow the edge of the bucket.’’ ‘“ Where is 
the air that was in the tube?” It rushed out when the 
finger was raised.’’ ‘“ What holds the water in the tube 
now?” “ The air pressing upward against the water holds 
itin.” ‘Remove your finger from the top. What made 
the water run out?” “The air pressing down pushed it 
out.” 

The grade work requires the explanation of the siphon. 
If you have an aquarium wait until it needs cleaning. Then 
the use of the siphon can be practically demonstrated. The 
two previous experiments have prepared the children to 
understand its operation without difficulty. 





The Siphon 


Use either a glass siphon, or a rubber hose. Place one 
end in the aquarium or bucket of water upon a table. Let 
the other end fall into a bucket on the floor. By suction 
remove the air from the 
hose, or fill the hose with 
water and so displace the 
air. In either case the 
effect will be the same. 
The liquid will be trans- 
fered from the upper to 
the lower vessel. 

After placing the siphon 
as indicated in the picture 
ask the children with what 
the hose is filled and on 
their answering air tell 
them you wish the air 
removed ; how will it be 
done? Some will suggest 
sucking it out, others may 
suggest filling the hose 
with water (recalling the 
third experiment where 
the water displaces the 
air in the tumbler.) Try 
both ways. As soon as 
the water begins to flow ask what causes the water to 





— 


rise in the tube. “The air pressing downward on 
the surface of the water,” will be the answer. This 
far it is similar to the tube experiment. When the 


water reaches the top of the aquarium why does it 
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not fall back into it?”’ “Itcannot. The water rising in 
the tube fills that part of it. The only way it can run is 
down the long part.” “Isn’t that filled with water, too?”’ 
“ Yes, but it’s being emptied out all the time.” “ What are 
all the little drops of water in the hose doing?” Some 
may say catching hold of hands and some making a chain, 
as both of these expressions are used in geography lessons 
on brooks, rivers, etc. ‘“ Let us break the chain by lifting 
the hose from the aquarium.” On replacing it the water 
will not run. 

The childr2n will tell that when the hose was raised the 
air rushed in and filled it up, and that the air must be 
removed again before the water will flow. Speak of the use 
of the siphon to druggists and others who wish to remove a 
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liquid from a vessel without disturbing any sediment it may 
contain. 

This constituted a series of six lessons. Each experiment 
was performed several times both in school and at home. 
The facts gleaned were utilized in the reading lessons, and 
formed the basis of stories told by the children both orally 
and in writing. 

. Throughout the lessons the children were intensely inter- 
ested, and as absolutely nothing was ever told them that 
they could not reason out for themselves, the lessons were 
of great benefit to them, not only in strengthening their 
powers of observation and expression but in making 


them more accurate, precise, and independent little 
thinkers. 


Our outward life requires them not — 
Then wherefore had they birth? 


To minister delight to man 


To beautify the earth. 


— Mary Howitt 





The Teacher's Fourth Duty 


GRACE H, SPROULL, Denver 


HE following lines, though ordinary enough, startled 
T me as I read them recently : 

“I will consider the duties of a teacher under three 
heads : first, those she owes to her pupils; second, those to 
their parents ; third, those to her employers, the Board of 
Education.” 

The pressing claims of these three great demands every 
right-minded teacher will acknowledge, and, moreover, will 
endeavor to meet with all the strength she possesses. From 
my observation of teachers, I believe no class of women 
give themselves more conscientiously to any duty than do 
they to the fulfillment of this tri-partite requirement. The 
days of the teacher — or more accurately, the school-keeper 
— who crochetted and attended to her correspondence dur- 
ing school hours, are past, and no one is more grateful for 
this change than the earnest worker who has taken her 
place. If a woman with such a tendency finds herself 
behind a desk to-day, the careful supervision of principal 
and superintendent, the sleepless vigilance of “ reports,” 
and the demand of to-morrow’s preparation successfully 
prevent her multiplicity. 

And now to this same thoughtful, earnest, toiling school- 
ma’am I would prevent a fourth duty, namely, the duty she 
owes to herself. And that not to enlarge her mental view 
by more reading, nor,to brush up her German and trigo- 


nometry, nor to reach the drawing class a little earlier, but 
simply this — to rest. 

Our magazines are filled with advice to women to save 
themselves ; this is the age of the gymnasium, the siesta, 
the cup of tea, the masseur. The society grande dame 
returns from a round of visits, and, as a preparation for the 
evening, with its dinner, reception or opera, sips her cup of 
bouillon, and lies absolutely quiet, thinking of nothing for 
a half hour. The prudent housewife arranges her duties so 
as to allow herself a still hour alone, or rests with a bright 
book picked up at random. The shop girl and the type- 
writer, apparently by instinct, find some light employment 
or amusement for the evening, laying aside even the memory 
of the “horrid grind” of the day. But does our teacher 
so? 

In the first place, what is her noon-day luncheon? A 
tiny bit of something cold, since she is “ never hungry at 
noon,” eaten in the school-room, with a pile of spelling- 
blanks at hand, through which her blue pencil toils while 
she eats. Some days she satisfies herself with a graham 
wafer, and at other times, alas! the little lunch-box is not 
even opened. But she “does not care for more’’? Yes, 
but wouldn’t you like to see her tempted with a juicy steak, 
a cup of delicious coffee and a roll, in a sunny dining-room, 
with a pleasant companion? 

In a current magazine, Mrs. Sangster, in an able article 
on the subject of “ Editorship as a Career for Women,” 
does not think it too slight a matter to devote a page to the 
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question of how the woman editor should live. The lady 
of the pen, according to Mrs. Sangster, “needs the best 
food, served well, and in abundance. The background of 
her life should be agreeable ; of all women, she requires a 
pleasant home, with the relief and freedom to be secured 
only under one’s own roof.” 

Is the wear and tear on nerves in constant association 
with children, in the necessarily critical mental attitude, in 
the responsibilty not only for minds, but souls, any less for 
the teacher than for the woman editor? 

And what is the teacher’s home? Too often a room on 
the north side of a boarding-house, which the frugality of 
the landlady requires shall not be overheated during the 
hours when its occupant may be out. Rarely does it con- 
tain a couch ; in lieu a folding-bed, difficult and inconven- 
ient to let down ; a five o’clock tea service is not often at 
hand, and the weary teacher sits in her “ bony” rocking- 
chair, nibbles an apple, and wishes it were dinner-time. 
"Twould be a dream of comfort to see her in a pretty house 
gown, enjoying a cup of hot milk. 

But since it is not dinner-time, she will plan her develop- 
ment lesson of the adjective for to-morrow’s work, or read 
that review which refutes the Grube System in the last 
magazine. Then the evening —there is music down stairs 
in the parlor, but she has not decided just how she will pre- 
sent the claims of the Colonies in to-morrow’s history lesson, 
and, confronted by her three duties, goes wearily to her 
room and thinks it out. Sometimes the required reading 
for the Round Table is begun at ten o’clock ; it is finished 
by twelve, indeed, but how strange she cannot sleep ! 

Now it is true that the teacher must forego some of the 
pleasures which belong to the lot of the non-professional 
woman ; her work must be first in time and thought. But, 
slow as she is to learn this lesson, its truth must in time be 
borne in upon her —the work is better done for the rest 
which comes at intervals with it. 

The difficulty with the woman teacher — not with the 
man, for he is either wise or natural enough to relax at 
times — is that she lives too much with her mission. She 
will fulfil it better when she consents to forget it sometimes 
and be simply a woman. The philanthropist and the 
warrior often romp with their children. 

This worker needs food, relaxation, sleep. For these she 
must many times deny herself club and opera, but her work 
has no more right to keep her awake unduly than has any 
amusement — let her restrict one as scrupulously as the 
other. The energy and force gained by rest are worth as 
much to her classes as over-careful and painstaking prepara- 
tion. When each day is a new day, not the fag end of its 
predecessor, when strength and enthusiasm are supple- 
mented by thoughtful preparation, then let not this same 
teacher wonder that new avenues of work open to her, that 
the salary creeps up, that her superintendent is anxious she 
should not seek another field of labor. 

But to be practical, if the lunch must be carried, let there 
be added to it an alcohol lamp, which will do wonders in 
the way of tea, cocoa, or even coffee. Better still for this 
wise woman to find a place near her work, if that be far 
from home, where a simple but hot meal will be furnished 
her daily. Almost any private family will receive such a 
guest, and the change from the school-room will be restful 
in itself. 

It is true that the feminine comforts herein enumerated 
require the expenditure of some money, but not a great 
deal, and if it brings in return appetite, sleep and nerve, 
instead of nerves, surely there is a reward. 


(Will every teacher read the above, fwice at least? Cold 
lunches for the teacher should be prohibited by legislation. 
— Ed.) 


Her Majesty October 


Her herald is the sumach, with its banner rays of flame; 
‘‘ The carnival is coming,” its crimsons now explain. 
The color box of Nature spills its glories all about 
The feet pf august Summer at her stately stepping out. 
— E. G. Alden 
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Barberries 


In scarlet clusters o’er the gray stone wall 
The barberries lean in their autumnal air; 
Just when the fields and garden-plots are bare. 
And ere the green leaves take the tint of fall, 
They come to make the eye a festival! 
— T. B. Aldrich 


October Secrets 


(An hour with Hamilton Gibson’s “Sharp Eyes” to-day 
proved so fascinating that I have selected a few passages 
from the book for the benefit of teachers who do not have 
it. I have used the question form as a device to attract 
attention and assist memory.— Ed.) 


What is the use of the tenacious burr-seed of the burdock ? 


“Beset with hook-tipped spines, it lays firm hold of 
everything within reach and is not easily removed. These 
eager hooks have of course, but one possible mission in the 
economy of nature— to steal a ride on the first possible 
craft that shall come within their reach. By making the 
most of their opportunities — dog, sheep, human and other- 
wise — they have succeeded in traveling pretty extensively 
over the civilized globe.”’ 


What are the circular clusters about a grass stem, thirty to 
Jifty in number, either a white or pale sulphur yellow in color, 
which are found in walking across meadows in October ? 


“To the casual observer they appear like tiny oblong 
eggs, but they are in truth firmly woven silken cocoons, and 
though we may discover hundreds of them in the grass there 
are few observers who would be likely to guess their origin 
for it is a rare find to catch the spinner at his work. If we 
preserve a few of these clusters in a box until next spring 
we shall be treated to a singular spectacle. At the appoint- 
ed day, each egg-shaped cocoon suddenly flies open, with a 
lid at the top, and like a tiny black “ jack-in-the-box,” a 
small midget of a fly is seen standing upright within, and at 
length emerging.” 


What fresh blossom abides to welcome November ? 


“The waving pennants of the witch-hazel coiled for 
weeks within their patient buds, are now swung out from 
thousands of gray twigs in the copses, and the underwoods 
are lit up with the yellow halo from their myriads of fringy 
petals. I had been attracted by a bush which showed an 
unusual profusion of bloom and while standing close beside 
it in admiration I was suddenly stung on the cheek by some 
missile and the next instant shot in the eye by another. I 
soon discovered the mysterious marksman—an army in fact, 
a saucy legion — all grinning with open mouths and white 
teeth exposed and their double-barrelled guns loaded to the 
muzzle and ready to shoot whenever the whim should take 
them. They are the double-barrelled guns of the witch- 
hazel — the ripe pods of last years’ flowers — now opening 
everywhere (Oct. 20) in the woods among the yellow blos- 
soms! Each pod contains two long black shining seeds of 
bony hardness. The pod splits in half exposing the two 
white-tipped seeds. The edges of the horny cells contract 
against the sides of the seed and finally expel it with sur- 
prising force, sometimes to the distance of over forty feet. 
If we sit quiet. on a sunny day in a witch-hazel copse we 
may hear the dry leaves rattle with the continual bombard- 
ment.” 


What makes that fine, plaintive peeping heard in our 
autumn woods ? 


“ «Ts it a frog,’ I said — ‘ the small tree-frog, the piper of 
the marshes — repeating his spring note but little changed 
amid the trees?’ I watched and waited, till one day I 
heard the sounds proceeding from the leaves at my feet. It 
was no frog or toad at all, but the small red salamander 
commonly called lizard. The color is not strictly red, but a 
dull orange variegated with minute specks or spots. This 
was the mysterious piper heard from May till November in 
all our woods sometimes on trees but usually on or near the 
ground. It makes more music in the woods in autumn than 
any bird.”— Fohn Burroughs 
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‘ Behind the Curtain 


How we ever got along before we had that curtain I don’t 
know. In itself it is quite a modest affair consisting merely 
of a paper window shade cut off to fit a space about three 
feet wide across the front board. 


While the teacher is correcting the spelling she rolls up 
the curtain and there comes into view a verse or a ques- 
tion, a sentence or direction which the children are to read 
and answer or learn. Sometimes it is a little problem in 
mental arithmetic, if it is about something in the room which 
it takes a little while to hunt up, so much the better. How 
many boys are present to-day? How many girls? How 
many pupils altogether? How many children in your row? 
How many feet have they altogether? How many letters 
in the alphabet? In the first half? In the last half? How 
many pictures on the front wall? If there were twice as 
many how many would there be? If each violet in my vase 
has five stamens, how many stamens have they all? What 
time is it? What time will it be twenty-five minutes from 
now? How long before recess? A simple verse or some 
interesting fact to be memorized serves to occupy those who 
“ got ten,” while the teacher is dealing with the delinquents 
who “can spell my word now.” 


Probably the children’s favorite use of the curtain is on 
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the days when it conceals a picture. * * * A picture 
for the language story, a bit of landscape fur the geography 
lesson, an illustration for a page in the reader, sketches for 
the Barefoot Boy or Hiawatha, or whatever the lesson is 
about, even the crudest effort on the part of the teacher is 
a source of delight and enthusiasm to them. Another valu- 
able exercise consists in the. quick recognition of words, 
lists of words, phrases, or sentences, which are exposed to 
the public gaze for a very brief space of time. * * * 
Groups of lines of different direction and character, col- 
umns of figures to be added, sketches of a number of 
objects, or the objects themselves, may be used for the 
same exercise. 

We always like to celebrate each cther’s birthday in some 
simple pleasant manner. A favorite method with the chil- 
dren this year is the “surprise letter” behind the curtain. 
The honored one is kept very mysteriously out of the way, 
and everybody who can must write a sentence —a good 
wish or an appropriate sentiment. When the wonderful 
composition is ended, the recipient is ushered in, the curtain 
raised ’mid applause, and each well-wisher reads his own 
part of the production. I find that this sort of work helps 
not a little toward easy, natural expression in reading and 
composition ; but as I do not wish to rob it of its sponta- 
neity, I call it neither reading nor language, but simply “a 
good time.” — The Primary School 
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CHORUS. 
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Song-March Drill 


R. ANNA Morris Supervisor Physical Culture Cleveland O. 








1. With grace and promptness let us 7ise* 
And stand erect, to front, our eyes, 
Then gently mark time* £/,, right, lft, 
With steady form and feet so deft. 


2. We'll measure distance,* reach arm’s length, 
And sé¢retch* our arms to side with strength, 
Bring hands to Azps,* and all advance,* 
While to the right we turn our glance. 


3- Then dackward* step, to seats we aim, 
See how we make a* picture frame, 
Both hands at side* sink down to place, 
And to the right as quickly face.* 


4. Then forward “ern* and single fie* 
Around the room from every aisle, 
The corners “ sguare”’ with stately grace, 
Each motion in its proper place. 


Corus. 
Marching so steady, tra la, la, la, la, la, 
Every body ready, tra la, la, la, la, la, 
With grace and beauty forward, singing soft and low 
Tra la, la, la, la, la, happy as we go. 


5. Now on our “es* to step, we'll try, 
And raise* our arms, like birds to fy* 
We feel so happy and so bright, 
That we could march from morn till night. 


CHORUS. 


*Indicates where to make the movements. Clap hands at ‘' cheer” in last verse. 








sit — asi 





sac 


6. We've had a charming rest from books 
And quite improved our health and looks, 
So with good cheer,* we take our seats, 
And breathe to calm our quick heart beats. 


CHORUS. 


Explanations. 


This “Song-March Drill” is arranged for the seated 
school-room. It has been prepared with great care. Every 
step represents a principle in physical training. 

It affords just enough opportunity for singing, which 
should only occasionlly be used with physical work, and 
then “ soft and low.’”’ In our school this march is practised 
on Fridays as a delightful recreation for the children. 

Follow the commands as indicated by marks and italics. 

March forward as many steps as the words and music 
will allow in order to get back to seats on time. 

“Steady form” mean to carry head and chest up and 
not sway from side to side. 

By the “ glance” the lines are evened, or “ dressed,” as 
the children march forward. 

The “picture frame” is made by touching tips of 
fingers together over head thereby forming a high arch. 

In filing around the room the leader first marches across 
the front of the room then around to rear. 

In turning a corner, wheel the body squarely around, 
stepping forward in the new direction, keeping the lines 
straight. 

In the “ flying” float the arm up and down letting the 
wrists lead. 

All lessons in gymnastics should close with a breathing 
exercise. This is suggested. 

“To seats.” The first pupil of each column will, from 
the back part of the room, lead up to his own seat, stopping 
beside his desk. Then sitting quickly, without signal, con- 
tinue singing chorus until all are seated. 

Then take a breathing exercise. 
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The early twilight of the year, 


The wind, uncertain in its play, 
Tender, soft, and quickly rushing 
Onward, all the leaves is brushing, 

Filling hollows by the way. 
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October 


Misty, cool, and calm October, 
Dressed in grays and browns so sober, 
Is come with Autumn’s fruits and cheer. 
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A stray winged seed floats through the air; 
Gently moving, light and airy, 
Some belated thistle fairy. 
Wind-dried, sails by without a care. 


The wind-curled leaves are falling down, 
Downward to the earth in showers, 
Hiding in the grass and flowers — 

Rustling leaves of green and brown. 


Like bright gems in a setting green, 
Gentian and asters, white and purple, 
Varied chrysanthemums, each a circle — 
October’s jewels — now are seen 
— W. S. in “* Child-Garden.” 


A Story of Beginnings 
KATE L. BROWN 


* AJ OW for points on your new work, Miss Satterlee.” 
Superintendent Larkins settled back in his office 
chair with the manner of one about to indulge in a 
specially agreeable occupation. 

Miss Satterlee smiled a very little. Even the great man 
of Mayboro could not quite comprehend that expression. 

“« Perhaps I would better judge independently.” 

“ Pos-si-bly,”” acknowledged the superintendent, moving 
uneasily. 

** Yet how seldom is one allowed that privilege ! 
have I received ‘ points’ on Wentworth School. 

A squad of small folk on Springvale Avenue confided in 
me that they were clearing the road of loose stones for Miss 
Eliot’s ‘ bike.’ 

‘ She’s a dandy teacher,’ said one freckled-faced lad, with 
unction.” 

‘I consider Miss Eliot incompetent,” said the superinten- 
dent, darkening. “Iam tempted to advise that she be 
dropped at the year’s end.” 

“Why?” “Results below par.” “ But she has won the 
children?”’ “ J.ittle children will like any one. We can 
easily fill her place — more too.” 

“ Results are misleading Superintendent Larkins. Noth- 
ing is easier than to get so-called ‘ paper-results’ without 
touching the child’s soul.” 

“‘ Ye-e-s, but we can get both. Now there’s Miss Loring 
— quick as lightening, smart as a steel-trap. No loss of 
time in Aer room. She gets wonderful results. You should 
see her illustrated work.” 

“« Please let me go to my teachers unprejudiced. I may 
help Miss Eliot. Is not that our best work, after all?” 

“ Encouragement isn’t a superintendent’s sole business,” 
said Mr. Larkins testily. 

“But not the highest? What is nobler than to make 
others ambitious to improve? ” 

“| — | agree with you, of course, but I think we must 
secure — other things.” 

“« Provoke me to no more preaching,” laughed Miss Sat- 
terlee. “How dreadful in me to instruct my superior 
officer!” 

“ You're all right,” was the gallant response, “ with your 
record one can say and do anything.” “Thank you,” said 
the lady merrily, “ here’s my best bow.” 


Already 


Adjoining Superintendent Larkins’ room was an archi- 
tect’s office, its sole occupant a lad of eighteen. 

As his sister’s name fell upon his ear through the open 
transom, Hal Eliot started. 

What would Theodora say, how would she feel — his 
intense sister bound up in that same school, so coolly 
discussed ? 

Hal shook his fist at the’closed door; longed to pommel 
the great man of Mayboro, or do any foolish, boyish deed. 

He sat fuming until the welcome release came and he 
could shake the office dust from his feet. 

Under the spring sunshine the blue of April skies seemed 
strangely dimmed, the faint tender green of springing grass 
and budding tree lost in a general grayness. 

Theodora bent over a garden bed where crocuses were 
opening their fairy cups — saffron, purple, white. 

“Look Hal—can anything be lovelier than these little 
‘ palaces of delight’? ” 

“ Yes,” said Hal, carefully avoiding his sister’s eyes. 

“ What’s the matter, Laddie? You look miserable, mad, 
disgusted allin one. Little boy have you been scolded — 
gotten the plans of Presby College and millionaire Stetson’s 
hen-house mixed ?” 

Hal tried to smile and Theodora went on mockingly. 

You are half a girl, Hal, after all. Suppose you were I— 
‘ Miss Eliot — you are way behind. Miss Eiot, these chil- 
dren can’t sound all their words. Miss Ediot you should see’ 
what the children do in ofher schools. Charming sym- 
phony,” and Theodora shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
“Just the same you look out for Larkins, he means 
mischief,” said Hal impulsively. 

Theodora jumped to her feet. “You have heard some- 
thing, tell me at once,” she commanded. 

Theo’s eyes darkened as Hal, hesitatingly related his 
story. Her glance only stole to where a beloved gray tower 
peirced the April blue. 

“ It may come all right,” said Hal, miserably. 
worry, Theo — the new principal stood up for you.” 

Theo did not reply but started toward the house humming 
a little tune. But Hal knew that the very ground had been 
stricken from under her feet. 

A long week passed and on Friday afternoon Miss Satter- 
lee’s three helpers were gathered for their first conference. 

Miss Loring watched the clock uneasily, for she had 
planned to catch the five-oclock train in town. 

Miss Hartley — a good, industrious, exact, formal women 


** Don’t 
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held a great pile of written work — a bane of Saturday hours. 
Theodora: sat by her — pale and drooping from the strain of 
the past few days. 

Miss Satterlee’s talk to her teachers cannot be given here. 
It was just and discriminating, yet laid bare some unpleasant 
truths. While there was some secret wincing no one was 
offended, so impressed was each teacher with the sympathy 
permeated every word. 

“Do you mean me?” said Mollie Loring with a counte- 
nance at once droll and beseeching. Miss Satterlée only 
smiled archly. 

“ Well,” said Mollie, dolefully, “I never was explained to 
myself before. I thought I needn’t mind you even if you 
were principal. I cam make a show— J ke to — Superin- 
tendent Larkins calls it ‘visible, tangible results’”’ 

“ Are you satisfied, Miss Loring?” 

“Usually — except when Theodora stirs me up. She 
carries her tots in her soul — broods overthem. Jy children 
are just so many pegs to hang a method on. 

Miss Satterlee why did you come here to stir us all up? 
I was doing very well. I'll never get on so swimmingly 
again. I’m not sure I wan? to be as good as you make me 
feel I ought! I suit Mr. Larkins. Isn’t he the one to 
satisfy? Why he makes Theo wretched. Don’t you suppose 
I know who is the better teacher according to your 
standard?”’”’ 

An exquisite smile illuminated Miss Satterlee’s face. 

“I know one thing,” she said, softly, “a brave, splendid 
nature when I see it! Why dol stir youup? Because you 
are too noble at heart to be content with the lesser things. 


I'll not wish you peace or rest — I'll wish you all possible . 


unrest until you are from choice the woman God meant you 
should be.” Miss Loring covered her face with her hands 
more awed than ever before in her brilliant, restless life. 

“ Do not brood over what has been said,” continued Miss 
Satterlee, brightly. “If it holds a lesson for us let us accept 
it and go on, in all things friends — we four. Now, my dear 
Miss Loring away for your car and the theatre.” 

“T never want to see a theatre again,’’ announced. Mollie, 
vehemently. 

“O yes youdo! Have a good, happy time laughing and 
crying over Joe Jefferson’s magic. Run! run! Miss Hart- 
ley put those papers in the basket. A term’s first week is a 
series of beginnings — a folly to tabulate. Will you go with 
me to Ivy Point to-morrow — 3.30 car? Good-night. 

Miss Satterlee and Theo were at last alone. 

“Child, tell me all about it. Do you think I’ve been blind 
to that pale face of yours?” 

“Miss Satterlee— my brother in his office next to Mr. 
Larkins’ overheard your conversation concerning myself.”’ 

“Oh, you poor child.” Theodora quivered ; it grew dark 
about her, but the next moment her cold hands were taken 
in a warm, life-giving clasp. 

“Miss Eliot,” said her friend tenderly, “ may I help you 
by speaking of some necessary things?” 

“Yes — O yes — anything !”’ 

“You have many of the very highest qualities for our 
work : love, enthusiasm, a high ideal, sympathy for the child 
as a separate soul. Would they were more common! Yet 
this very love and yearning may obscure some necessary 
things. Now little poet-girl can’t you be a bit of a philoso- 
pher as well? Don’t take life so tragically. Don’t keep the 
children keyed up to so high a pitch all the time. It is 
neither natural nor healthy. Accept criticism in more of the 
philosopher’s fashion. Look Mr. Larkins squarely in the 
face. Don’t droop— but say with a smile, “I'll do my 
level best to improve.” 

“He — he never understands—and you know what he 
wants to do.” “ Here’s the very point. Our best work is 
least likely to be understood. We must pay the penalty of 
our natures. You remember Prometheus’ fate! A bit even 
of the sacred fire must often be its own and sole reward. 
Rest assured of this: you will never be shaken from this 
beloved nest unless there is for you a higher flight —a 
larger work. Hard to accept, dear child, but just the bal- 
ance that intense life of yours needs. 

‘When I love, I: love to death and when I hate — I could 
hate we// just now —” and Theo’s eyes dilated. 
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“There you are, little idealist. Don’t hate anyone even 
with a cause. It’s exhausting. It enslaves forces designed 
for nobler uses. Cultivate what may seem like stoicism. It 
is in reality Freedom.— Faith in the working of unseen 
laws. I want to lead you from unrest, to a calmer, higher 
atmosphere.” 

“ You make me /ee/ a little of what you mean,” said Theo- 
dora, wistfully. On her face was the look as if she, too, had 
caught the new sunrise on distant mountain peaks. 

“You have begun, then. If I may I will help you in the 
name of another little idealist I knew better than any one 
else, long ago. Come dear, the orioles are calling good- 
night and supper will be waiting.” 

So, out into the sunset world went Theodora, in the 
sweeter light of a new and blessed beginning. 


The Jungle Stories* 


(The following is taken from “ The Jungle Book,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. This bit is given here for teachers to show the kind of stories they 
are. See notice in 7alking Together page in this number.—Eb. 


“ Something is coming up hill,” said Mother Wolf, twitch- 
ing one ear. ‘‘ Get ready.” 

The bushes rustled a little in the thicket, and Father Wolf 
dropped with his haunches under him, ready for his leap. 
Then, if you had been watching, you would have seen the 
most wonderful thing in the world — the wolf checked in 
mid-spring. He made his bound before he saw what it was 
he was jumping at, and then he tried to stop himself. The 
result was that he shot straight into the air for four or five 
feet, landing almost where he left ground. 

“Man!” he snapped. “A man’s cub. Look!” 

Directly in front of him, holding on by a low branch, 
stood a naked brown baby who could just walk —as soft 
and as dimpled a little thing as ever came into a wolf’s cave 
at night. He looked up into Father Wolf’s face and 
laughed. 

“Ts that a man’s cub?” said Mother Wolf. 
here.” 

A wolf accustomed to moving his own cubs can, if neces- 
sary, mouth an egg without breaking it, and though Father 
Wolf’s jaws closed right on the child’s back, not a tooth 
even scratched the skin, as he laid it down among the cubs. 

“ How little! How naked, and —how bold!” said 
Mother Wolf, softly. The baby was pushing his way be- 
tween the cubs to get close to the warm hide. “Ahai! he 
is taking his meal with the others. And so this is a man’s 
cub. Now was there ever a wolf that could boast of a 
man’s cub among her children?” 

. . » Now you must be content to skip ten or eleven 
whole years and only guess at all the wonderful life that 
Mowgli (the little boy who crawled into the wolf’s den when 
a baby) led among the wolves, because if it were written 
out it would fill ever so many books. He grew up with the 
cubs, though they of course were grown wolves almost 
before he was a child, and Father Wolf taught him his 
business, and the meaning of things in the jungle, till every 
rustle in the grass, meant just as much to him as the work 
of his office means to a business man. 

Bagheera (the black panther) would lie out on a branch 
and call, “ Come along, little brother,” and at first Mowgli 
would cling like the sloth, but afterward he would fling him- 
self through the branches almost as boldly as the gray ape. 
He took his place at the Council Rock, too, when the Pack 
met, and there he discovered that if he stared hard at any 
wolf, the wolf would be forced to drop his eyes, and so he 
used to stare for fun. 

At other times he would pick the long thorns out of the 
pads of his friends, for wolves suffer terribly from thorns 
and burrs in their coats. He would go down the hillside 
into the cultivated lands by night, and look very curiously 
at the villagers in their huts, but he had a mistrust of men, 
because Bagheera showed him a square box with a drop- 
gate so cunningly hidden in the jungle that he nearly walked 
into it, and told him it was a trap. 


“ Bring it 


* By special permission of the Century Company, Publishers, 
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Illustrative Work. 


(In visiting this excellent school, I saw many specimens 
of the work done by the children. At my request the 
principal has kindly furnished these illustrations of some 
of the work done in the primary grades. It is hoped they 
may prove suggestive to other teachers.—Eb.) 





Morning Talks 


HELEN C. DRESSER 


“* We become like that which we constantly admire.” 


URING the early part of the year we had many talks as 
1) to the “why”’ of going to school — and of doing many 
other things, too —and have adopted as one of our 
mottoes,— “ We will try to do those things which will make 
us good men and women.” So we set out to see if the 
knowledge of contemporary events would not have its influ- 
ence in helping us reach our ideal. 

For a time, we chose to study past events, which would 
appeal to various emotions. We were by turns excited to 
feelings of generosity, patriotic sympathy, compassion, liber- 
ality and kindness. Had we studied those events at the 
times they occurred, we would have been at least as deeply 
affected. Are not similar things happening every day? 
Let us see if people are not as noble and self-sacrificing in 
these days as in the past. 

All this stir and interest among the little folks led to 
many morning talks on what is happening in the world 
‘ about us. Scarcely a morning passed that something new was 
not brought up. Those themes of greatest interest and use 
were freely discussed and questions asked many of which 
were answered the next day by the pupils themselves. 

But there were two of the older boys who began to feel 
hurt, because, as they said,—‘ Whatever we bring, you 
never talk about.” These two large boys were constantly 
bringing news of some shocking murder, suicide, robbery or 
other crime. 

“What good does it do you, Will, to know about these 
lynchings and suicides? Does it makes you kinder, more 
patriotic?” 

“ It’s interesting, anyhow,” answers Will, in a half defiant 
tone. 

“ Are not these other things interesting ? ” 

“ Yes’m.” 


“Would you like to grow into the likeness of some of 
those criminals?” 


work 
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“Why no! I don’t intend to be a ‘ bad man ’.” 

“ Do you think that reading about these evils will make it 
easier for you to do good things? You play the violin, my 
boy ; when do you feel most like playing? After hearing 
some very poor music, or after hearing a master like 
Remenyi?” There was no doubt of the heartiness of the 
answer — “ Remenyi.” 

“T am sure, then, you can see that it will be easier to be 
good after hearing of the deeds of the masters of goodness. 
Doesn’t it seem that it ought to be so?” 

“ We think about what we have been reading, and we do 
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‘ pa dv, ) eg. things we think much about,” says thoughtful Alice. 


“T think we get like things we think about,” said dainty 
Elsie. 
Turning to the board, I wrote — 


“We become like that which we constantly admire.” 


“Drummond?” Yes. Too old think you? Nota bit, 
if they can catch a glimpse of the character-building power 
of the “ Greatest Thing in the World.” A short talk brings 
out the meaning of the untamiliar words. F 

“ Doesn’t each one of you know a man or a woman 
whom you admire very much, and wish to grow like?” 

Many are the answers. George Washington, Lincoln, 
Whittier and Longfellow hold sway over the hearts of these 
children. Several give the names of members of their own 
family. So we have resolved to fill our minds and hearts so 
Jull of the useful and beautiful in this world, that there will 
be neither room nor time for the evil. And we are sure it 
will help us to pick out some character which we admire — 
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be he known far, or only in a limited circle —and try to 
cultivate the traits of character we admire in him. 

“We become like that which we constantly admire,” has 
grown deep into the hearts of my “wee bairns ;” may it help 
them control and cultivate thought power. 
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An Autumn Sunset 


What wildfire runs about the stooping sheaves, 

Climbs up the hill and dips in fervid bath 

The tender promise of the aftermath, 

And fans to redder flame the frost-bright leaves 
On forest bough and path? 


What liquid amber overlays the stream, 

Ard paints the quick, dark swallows, as they dart 
Trough windless heaven, gathering to depart, 
And gilds the web and floating motes that seem 


A crowd in airy mart? 


What flame has lit a lamp in window-panes 
That westward look and poured such glamour down 
Upon the roofs and gables of the town, 
That now they stand in pomp of Moorish fanes 
And towers of old renown? 
— Edith Thomas. 





Primary Reading II 


O.tvE M. Lonc 


[ HEN October brings in the harvest-time, the 
nature-work falls naturally under the subjects of* 


the ripened fruits and seeds. Of these, the apple 
and the milk-weed alone have been chosen for the lessons 
given below, but there are many others that may be talked 
about and studied in connection with the others, although 
there may not be time to put them into the regular reading 
lessons. For instance, the peach and the pear may be com- 
pared with the apple, bringing out the points of difference 
in shape, texture of skin, pulp, number and size of seeds, 
and stem ; and when the milk-weed is studied, «the way in 
which nature provides for the distribution of the other seeds 
in the fall, makes a most interesting series of lessons,— and 
when once they are set to thinking, the children will quickly 
see and be ready to tell why the burrs are armed with little 
claws, why the dandelion and thistle have such light, silky 
wings, and why the fruits that have neither of these ways of 
traveling about, are made attractive enough by bright colors 
or fragrance, to be discovered and taken from their retire- 
ment in the midst of the apple-boughs, perhaps. 

In these, as in the previous lessons, the first thought is 
given to the fruit as it is in its native surroundings,— the 
life of the apples in the orchard, their reddening under the 
hot summer sun, the birds and bees who came to visit them, 
the farmer who finally gathered them and brought them to 
the city to sell, (or better still, if the apple under discussion 
is one that grew in Johnnie’s back yard) and then when in 
the far off spring-time the children bring in bunches of 
apple-blossoms, a few suggestive questions will connect the 
seasons and round out the apple-tree’s year. 

The play-time affords an opportunity for the most delight- 
ful and effective way of both developing and reviewing what 
the children have learned. They can exercise their restless 
arms in shaking most vigorously an imaginary apple-tree, 
and gathering the apples into baskets ; and even the clumsi- 
est of “ tipped ” boots can become comparatively light and 
airy when the child tries to suggest (here he cannot imitate) 
the noiseless sailing of the winged seeds through the air. 

By this time the teacher is beginning to make word-drill 
a more important feature,— perhaps devoting a short recita- 
tion of five or seven minutes to that alone,—choosing such 
words as “ttle, apple, beautiful, fly, and others that are apt 
to occur again and again. If there is a reader that is to be 
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read later, it would be well to put into this list for drill such 
words as occur frequently in that. When the children begin 
the individual words, there are numberless kinds of seat- 
work that almost suggest themselves. The new word may 
be written lightly on each desk with chalk, to be outlined 
with pegs or lentils ; envelopes containing the sentences of 
the lesson (cut first into the separate sentences, and as the 
children grow in ability, the sentences cut into words) may 
be given to the children to arrange into order according to 
the sentences which are always in sight on the board; and 
as before, the apple and milk-weed may be drawn, sewn on 
cards in colored worsteds, modelled in clay, (the apple at 
least) and in the schools where they have water-color boxes, 
they may be painted as well. Occasionally the writing 
lesson may be one of the sentences in the lesson,— the 
shortest and easiest one,— which the teacher writes slowly 
on the board, the children following her line by line on their 
slates, and for the first spelling-lesson they may all choose 
some particularly delightful word, write it with the teacher, 
then all erase and rewrite from memory. 

As in all the work, the kindergarten song-books, and 
others, will furnish appropriate songs for the opening exer- 
cises and little rest periods, and the poets will help to con- 
tribute their share in the way of selections to be talked over 
first, and then memorized. } 


The Apple 


Here is a beautiful apple. 

Where did it come from? 

It grew on an apple-tree. 

The farmer shook the tree. 

The apples fell on the ground. 

Do you wish you had been 
there? 

This apple is red. 

It has a smooth skin. 

Do you see the stem? 

It is short. 





Let us cut the apple. 
It is white inside. 

See the little seeds ! 
How many are there? 
I can see eleven seeds. 
Who likes apples? 

We like them. 

The little birds like them, too! 
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The Milk-weed 


Willie brought something 
to school to-day. 
Do you know what it is? 
Yes, it is a milk-weed 
plant. 
He found it by the road- 
side. 
It grew there all summer. 
It had three pods on it. 
At first they were shut 
tight. 
But the warm sun shone on them. 
They grew ripe. 
Then what happened ? 
One day a pod split down the side. 
What was inside? 
The little milk-weed seeds. 
How beautiful they are ! 
Each seed has something wrapped up in it. 
It is a baby milk-weed plant. 
It is all ready to grow next summer. 
It is wrapped up for the cold winter. 
The seeds want to find new homes. 
How can they travel? 
Oh, they fly with the wind. 
They are all ready. 
You can see the beautiful wings. 
How white and soft they are. 
There they go! 
Good-bye little seeds. 
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A Language Lesson* 


Purpose: 
of pronouns. 
Method: Let Mary, Emma and Henry stand by the 
table, and James and Lucy near the window, with a chair 
between them. Use no names in the answers. Get correct 
answers to these questions : 
_1. Mary, whom do you see near the window? 
2. Answer the same question, speaking for yourself and 
Emma. 
3. Answer for yourself, Emma and Henry. 
Whom do James and Lucy see by the table? 
Who are by the table? 
Who is it that are near the window? 
Mary, where is the chair? 
Lucy may tell where the chair is. 
9. Mary, who have a chair between them? 
10. James may tell. 
11. James, where is the chair? 
Repeat such oral drill until each pupil can give correct 
answers without effort. 


To furnish occasions to use the different forms 


PS PS > 


Some of the Answers 


1. I see him and her; I see them. 
2. She and Isee them; we see him and her; she and I see her and 
him. 
3. He, she and I see him and her; we see them, etc. 
4. They see her, him and me; they see us; he and she see her, him 
and me. 
5. They are at the table; he and they are by the table. 
6. Answers will differ according to which group they come from. 
7. The chair is between him and her; between them. 
8. The chair is between him and me; between us. 


*By permission of Western Teacher Milwaukee Copyrighted. 
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Personal Pronouns 


[Write these sentences on the board 
and use as a reading lesson to familiarize 
the children with the sight and sound of 
the correct forms. Then write similar 
sentences leaving blanks where pronouns 
are to be written in by pupils. ] 

Here is Dick; it was he whom I saw. 
Was it she who wrote that line? 

I think it was she, but I am not sure. 
It looks like Mary but it is not she. 
Do you think it was they? 

No; I am sure it was not they. 

Was it we whom you called? 

He said he thought it was I. 

g. They think it was she and I. 

Who do you think he was? 

11. Whom do you think he saw? 
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12. It was not they; it was we. 
13. It will be he and I who will go. 
14. Was it he who brought the letter? No; it was she. 


October 


O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour — 

October’s bright blue weather, 

When all the lovely wayside things 

Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 
And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing ; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golden freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the bush 
Of woods, for winter waiting ; 

When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 

O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 

Love loveth best of all the year 

Otober’s bright blue weather. 

- — Helen Hunt Jackson 


Quieting Restlessness 


ANNA HILL Elmwood 


The following story accompanied by physical exercise 
serves to overcome the children’s restlessness as well as to 
obtain quiet in the school-room. The motion employed is 
the twirling of the hands, regulated by the change in the 
story. By varying the intonations of the voice towards 
the close of the story, an unusual degree of quietness is 
obtained. 

“ Once upon a time there was a water wheel that lived by 
an old mill. The water wheel had been s#@ all night. 
Early in the morning the miller opened the water-gate, and 
the wheel began to turn very, very slowly. Then the water 
ran through the gate faster and faster, and the wheel turned 
faster and faster. All day long it turned round and round 
just as fast as it could. At night as the sun was setting in 
the west, the miller came and shut the water-gate, and the 
wheel began to turn round and round more slowly; then it 
turned very, very slowly till at last twas still.” 

The same plan may be followed using a wind mill instead 
of a water wheel. This helps the children to learn the 
points of compass and direction of wind. 











Change of Address 


Please address all communications to the Editor, to 
Greenwood Inn, Evanston, /il., and all business letters per- 
taining to the paper to 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Getting Material for Nature Study 


Country teachers and teachers in small towns should need 
no suggestions in this matter of getting material for nature 
study. But city teachers have a hopeless, almost an abused 
look upon their faces when they are recommended to gather 
material for this purpose. 

* How? Wen? WHERE? 

I was driving with a city father and mother the other day 
in a suburban town. The father was a lawyer and the 
mother a society woman. Not less than a dozen times in 
that two hours’ drive did the father get out to gather bits of 
things for Frank’s teacher. “There! Frank would like 
that!’ or “ Frank’s teacher asked for that the other day,” 
were common expressions that interrupted every theme of 
conversation. The mother’s eyes were searching every- 


where with the same object and saw beauties and choice , 


little things that only a woman’s eye could detect. 

Why was this? Simply because Frank’s teacher had so 
enthused her children upon this subject that they had 
carried it home with them. Children will get everything a 
teacher needs if she knows how to engage their interest in 
it. Particularly is this the case in these bicycle days when 
a ten mile ride is an every day occurrence with these boys. 
The parents of city children who own small yards in town 
will always contribute, if they know and understand what 
use is made of it. 

And when it comes to stuffed birds, bits of corals, sea 
shells, star fish, and pictures of these things, these same city 
parents are inclined to be very generous. All this must be 
managed judiciously. Nothing demanded, but everything 
asked for as the greatest favor and promptly returned; and 
don’t forget that a little note of thanks on delicate station- 
ery (not the scraps one happens to have lying about the 
desk) will always be a happy thought. 

Then what teacher has not a friend or acquaintance in 
the country who will send an occasional box of woodsy 
things, if the teacher will pay the postage? But winter is 
coming and snowflakes, frost pictures, and icicles are com- 
mon property for everybody and easily obtainable. It is 
not necessary to have rare or curious things for material for 
nature study. The marvels of the commonplace will never 
be exhausted. 





Help Each Other 


If any teachers will kindly setid the editor the name of 
any book 6r books (give publishers) from which they have 
derived help upon any subject connected with primary 
work, such books will be printed upon this page from month 
to month. Give price, if possible, as teachers have been 
known to hesitate upon this trifling point before purchasing 
books. 





Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Stories 


Hearing that these Jungle Stories were being used in 
primary rooms, I sent to Century Publishing Company for a 
copy and gave it a searching examination for any lurking 
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danger in its pages that had so far eluded discovery. J did 
not find it. While the stories have all the wildness of jungle 
life in India, yet they are no¢ overwrought or bloodthirsty. 
A little baby boy — a “man cub” — crawls into a den and 
grows up with the little wolves. This is fascinating to 
begin with. The author deserves the gratitude of every 
teacher and parent for keeping the objectionable features 
out of these animal stories, which boys and girls will be sure 
to read if they have an opportunity. These Jungle Stories 
are beund with others in one volume, making a book too 
expensive for teachers to buy for private use, but one book 
in a building will be sufficient. We wish primary teachers 
would try these stories and give us the benefit of their 
experience. An extract from them will appear in this 
number. 





Increase in Salary 
Here is an alternative, teachers. 


Miss Mona Seldon, an ex-school teacher, has supported herself for 
seven years by frog-raising. She owns a bog and swamp farm of twenty 
acres at Friendship, N. J., from whose frog returns she received $1,600 
the first year of her venture, and now she is said to be one of the most 
prosperous citizens of the little town. 





A Bit of Help 


‘* A Subscriber” (see Prrmary Epucation, April, 1896, p. 137.) 
will find a great deal of help in a little book by Katherine M. Ball, 
(Prang Educational Company) entitled ‘‘ Paper Folding and 
Cutting.” I have used it for a year and could hardly do without 
it now. 


San Francisco Harriet A. SPALDING 


Contributor’s Calendar 


So many communications pertaining to particular months 
and special days, are received too late for publication that 
we give the following dates which will be strictly adhered 
to: 

Contributions for 


November due Sept. r. 
December “ Oct. 1. 
January “ Nov. 1. 
February “ Dec. 1. 
March «tom 2. 

and so on throughout the remainder of the year. 


We Want Your Experience 


in discovering the pupils in your classes with defective sight 
or hearing. If, under the stimulus of the child study move- 
ment you have taken unusual pains to seek out these unfor- 
tunates please give the readers of Primary Epucation the 
benefit of your experience. One page of this paper, begin- 
ning with December number, will be set aside for the 
publication of letters from any teacher who will give us the 
history of these cases. The letters must be plain, brief and 
concise. Name of defective pupil need not be given, but 
the age, sex and general condition must be, together with 
any particular features of the case that may help other 
teachers. How long before you discovered the case? 
What led you to suspect it? What did you do to ascertain 
the exact trouble? What have you done since this discov- 
ery to assist the pupil that you did not do before? The 
object of soliciting a statement of these cases, is, solely, to 
help other teachers. Letters ought nof to exceed three 
hundred or three hundred and fifty words: We hope to 
have a page or more filled with these letters, but if there is 
but one, that one will be printed. Name and location of 
teachers will be withheld, if desired. All communication 
for the December number must be received before October 
15th. (Extra time allowed for once for these contributions 
owing to the delay of this notice.) The publication of 
these letters will continue for several months. 

















Hercules” 


By FRANCES BREWSTER Detroit 
(The following is an extract from a private letter from 


thé author of this story. This isa rare touch of de- 
scriptive setting which teachers will appreciate : 

“ These stories have all been written for my own children with a view 
of strengthening their love of nature and good reading. I see no reason 
why stories given children should not be of the highest and told in as 
beautiful language as it is possible to use. I have written these stories 
in this descriptive way because of the continued questions of little chil- 
dren; ‘What did it look like?’ ‘ What kind of a day wasit?’ I find 
that children who are familiar with such a style, love it.”—Eb.) 

SEE a sandy beach, tossing waves, and sunlight every- 
| where. I see upon the waters something rising and fall- 

ing upon the waves; it looks like a golden shell, only 
many, many times larger. Each incoming wave brings it 
nearer, and now — it rests upon the shore. 

I hear a noise, like the crashing of falling trees, and look- 
ing behind me, see a young man coming through the forest. 
He is tall and very strong. His face is kind, but full of 
courage. He wears upon his shoulders a lion’s skin, and 
carries in his hand aclub. As he comes through the forest 
he breaks down trees that are in his way with one stroke of 
his huge club. He tramples down bushes with one step of 
his foot. 

Now he stands by the sea, and looks far out upon the 
waters to the shore many miles away. He is wondering 
how he is to reach that other side. It is too great a dis- 
tance to swim, and he sees no boat to take him there. 

As he stands thinking a wave larger than the others, 
lifts the shell high on its crest, then leaves it at the young 
man’s feet. Smiling, he looks at it with pleasure and sur- 
prise. “This,” he says, “will bear me to yonder purple 
shore.” 

He steps into the pearl lined shell, spreads his lion skin 
under him and lies down to rest. 

He is very weary, *for he has traveled many miles and 
been through great dangers. 

The winds freshen as the sun goes down, and carry the 
shell out to sea. I see it rocking over the waters, bearing 
_ the, young man to the other shore. 

And now it is morning. 

I see the golden sun rising, and I am standing on that 
other shore, as the great shell comes grating on the rocks ; 
and Hercules, the strongest man, they say, that ever lived— 
wakes, stands up in his boat and looks about, then bounding 
to the beach, he laughs, and, in his joy, he strikes his club 
upon a rock, and the rock is broken to splinters. 

Now with mighty strides he rushes through the wood, to 
the foot of a very high mountain ;.and there—to my sur- 
prise — I see a Giant! 

His arms and legs are like huge forest trees, hundreds of 
years old. His body is like a mountain, and his head is 
like a large round rock. His flashing eyes make me think 
of mountain lakes; his hair is like newly fallen snow, and 
his beard is like ragged wind clouds. His arms are raised 
above his head, and on kis shoulders, steadied by his hands, 
he hélds the skies. The skies with all their million twink- 
ling stars, the silver moon, the golden, dazzling sun. 

As Hercules draws near, the giant calls— ‘Who is 
there?” And the earth shakes, and the people in the 
valley say, “There will be a storm, heard you not the 
thunder?” 

Hercules replies, “ It is Hercules, Father Atlas.”’ 

“ And what do you here?” 

‘I wish to learn the way to the garden of Hesperides.” 


*Copyrighted, 1896, by EpucaTionat Pusuisuinc Co. 
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“ The garden of Hesperides?” roars the giant, “ Foolish 
youth, and pray what would you there?” 

“Three golden apples for a king who is my cousin and 
my master.” 

“ Three golden apples!’’ and the giant laughs until the 
tears roll down his cheeks — and the people in the valley 
say, “ It rains and lightens.” 

“ Boy,” laughs the giant, “ you cannot get those apples ; 
know you not that the tree on which they grow is watched 
over night and day by a dragon with a hundred heads?” 

“ And know you not, O giant, that I am he who killed 
the Hydra and the Ram with horns of gold, and the birds 
that lived on human flesh? That I am he who —” 

“ Young boaster, yes, I know you are the strongest and 
most fearless man that yet has lived ; but you can never get 
those apples.” 

“T must try,” says Hercules. 

And now the giant, looking down upon the young man at 
his feet, seems to be thinking very deeply, but kindly too, 
and the light from his eyes reaches even to the valley, and 
the people say — “ Again the sun shines gladly.” 

“ Young man,” whispers the giant, “climb up here.” 

Hercules climbs up to the mountain side, until his ear is 
level with the giant’s mouth. 

“ Young man,” he whispers, ‘do not let the people hear, 
but — are you strong enough to hold these skies upon your 
shoulders, while I gather the apples for you?” 

“Strong enough! yes ;” says Hercules, “ but I wish to 
get the apples myself. Tell me the way, I have no fear.” 

“ Ah!” sighs the giant, “I thought at last my tired back 
might have a rest. I thought that you would take this 
burden from me for a few short hours, while I, in return, 
would fetch the apples for you.” 

Hercules does not speak, he is thinking. Now he looks 
at the old man and says, “ Poor old Father Atlas, take your 
holiday, I will hold the skies while you are gone.” 

And the giant, laughing, sets the heavens upon the 
shoulders of Hercules, then strides away towards the islands 
in the sea; to the islands where the golden apples grow, 
and the hundred headed dragon watches night and day. 

Hours pass and Hercules grows weary. He begins to 
wish the giant would return. At last! he comes splashing 
through the sea, the golden apples glistening in his hand. 

He shouts to Hercules — “How is it with you, youth, all 
well?” 

“ All well,” replies Hercules from his stand far up the 
mountain “but do not tarry longer. I must away, my 
cousin will grow impatient.” 

“Tf that be the case,” the giant replies, “as I can go 
many miles to your one, I will take the apples for you to 
the king.” © 

“No, no,” cries Hercules, “ come here and take these 
skies again.” 

“ Ho, ho!’’ laughs Atlas, “ not yet, not yet, I wish to see 
something of the world from which I hear so much; keep 
steady or the skies may fall.” , 

“Wait, then, wait,” cries Hercules, seeing the giant about 
to go. “Since this must be, take the skies again until I 
place a sod upon my head, for a pad.” 

“ That I will do,” unthinking Atlas says, and once more 
on his shoulders takes the skies. 

Then Hercules in his turn laughs. “Now Father Atlas, 
keep your skies, I thank you for these apples,” and away he 
runs, down the mountain side. 

“ Hercules, Hercules, come back,” thunders Atlas ; and 
the air is full of lightning flashes, the trees toss and moan, 
the earth trembles, and a mighty rain pours from the skies, 
and the people in the valley, looking at each other, say — 
“ Saw we ever such a fearful storm !” 


His Limit 
I’ve learned the two times and the three, 
And I don’t want to learn the rest; 


I’m such a litt’e boy, you see, 
The little tables suit me best! 
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The Corn 


“ When the corn begins to sprout, 
Two little leaves come peeping out, 
When the leaves are fresh and green, 
A slender stalk shoots up between. 


While the stalk keeps on to grow, 
The tiny ears begin to show, 
When the ears are long and thin, 
The pretty silk begin to spin. 


When the pretty silk is spun, 
It turns the color of the sun, 
When the summer’s sun is gone, 
It’s time to gather in the corn.” 
— Olga Oradson 


Milkweed Babies 


Dainty milkweed babies, 
Wrapped in cradles green, 

Rocked by Mother Nature, 
Fed by hands unseen. 


Brown coats have the darlings, 
Slips of milky white, 

And wings,-— but that’s a secret, — 
They’re folded out of sight. 


The cradles grow so narrow, 
What will the babies do? 

They’ll only grow the faster, 
And look up toward the blue. 


And now they’ve found the secret, 
They’re flying through the air, 
They've left the cradles empty, — 

Do milkweed babies care? 


— Eleanor Smith's Songs for Little Children, No. 2 


How the Corn Grew 
(To be accompanied with suitable gestures.) 


There was a field that waiting lay, 
All hard and brown and bare; 

There was a thrifty farmer came 
And fenced it in with care. 


Then came a plowman with his plow; 
From early until late, 

Across the field and back again, 
He plowed the furrows straight. 


The harrow then was brought to make 

The ground more soft and loose; 
And soon the farmer said with joy, 
‘My field is fit for use.” 


For many days the farmer then 
Was working with his hoe; 

And little Johnny brought the corn 
And dropped the kernels — so! 


And there they lay, until awaked 
By tapping rain that fell, 

Then pushed their green plumes up to greet 
The sun they loved so well. 
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Then flocks and flocks of hungry crows 
Came down, the corn to taste; 

But ba-ang !— went the farmer’s gun, 
And off they flew in haste. 


Then grew and grew the corn, until 
When autumn days had come, 
With sickles keen they cut it down, 
And sang the ‘‘ Harvest Home.” 
— Emilie Poulsson's Finger Plays 


Picking the Apples 
(Recitation with gestures.) 
Apples to pick! apples to pick ! 
Come with a basket and come with a stick. ° 
Rustle the trees and shake them down, 
And let every boy take care of his crown. 


There, you go, Tommy! Up with you, Jim! 
Crawl to the end of that crooked limb. 
Carefully pick the fairest and best ; 

Now for a shake, and down come the rest ! 


Thump! plump! down they come raining ! 
Shake away! shake, till not one is remaining. 
Hopping off here, and popping off there, 
Apples and apples are everywhere. 


Golden russets, with sunburnt cheek, 

Fat, ruddy Baldwins, jolly and sleek ; 

Pippins, not much when they meet your eyes, 
But wait till you see them in tarts and pies ! 


Where are the Pumpkin Sweets? oh, here ! 

Where are the Northern Spies? oh, there ! 

And there are the Nodheads, and here are the Snows, 
And yonder’s the Porter, best apple that grows. 


Beautiful Bellefleurs, yellow as gold, 

Think not we’re leaving you out in the cold; 
And dear fat Greenings, so prime to bake, 
I'll eat one of you now, for true love’s sake. 


Oh, bright is the autumn sun o’erhead, 

And bright are the piles of gold and red! 

And rosy and bright as the apples themselves 

Are Jim, Tom, and Harry, as merry as elves. — Se/. 


Make-Believe Town 


Oh, Make-believe Town is a place of delight 

Where wondrous things happen from morning till night. 
You may go there in tatters, when, lo and behold! 

In an instant you’re decked out in velvet and gold! 


You take there a broomstick, and, quick as a flash, 


- It’s transformed to a charger, all fire and dash! 


Or lovely white pony with long, silky mane, 
Side-saddle, gilt stirrups, and blue-ribbon rein! 


The old rocking-chair, without arms or a back, 
Can be changed to a chariot, engine, or hack. 
The plain wooden floor in five minutes can be 
A race-course, a circus, a desert, a sea! 


And the closet, a castle where big giants wait 

To capture the first one who comes to their gate! 

In a wink it’s a cave where bold, bad robbers hide, 

Or a den where fierce dragons and ogres abide! s 


You've only to wish it, when lo! at your feet 

Is a fine desert island, rock-bound and complete! 
You’ve only to speak, —in an instant you can 

Be Robinson Crusoe, or Friday, his man! 


Whatever you wish for, it’s waiting for you; 
Whatever you dream of, that dream will come true! 
You can be what you will, from a king to a clown, 
If once you gain entrance to Make-Believe Town! 
— Claudia Tharin in « St. Nicholas” 
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- “Then to the birds in their nests he went. 
The Squirrel P se Pa to youa a a has sent : 
Young Master Squirrel sits up in a tree, : y to start when I pass by, a 
Happy and young and gay is he. For down to the South is a long way to fly. 
He looks to the East, and then to the West, Autumn came soon, the flowers to greet, 
Saying, “‘ Where, O where will the nuts be the best? Singing a lullaby soft and sweet. 


The flowers covered their weary heads, 


“ For winter is coming, the days grow cold ; nt ee 


The sheep and the lambs are all in the fold. Then to the gayly dressed leaves she said, 
I'll new-line and carpet my snug little nest ‘You look very nice in robes of red; a 
With mosses and leaves, ere I take my long rest. Now out in the wide world you must go. 


And then the North Wind began to blow. 


“The children with soft steps come creeping around The leaves all sprang from the trees away ; 
When they spy me at work — but I’m off with a bound ; - Lape em roapeisr ty Pry tom nt. 
, ; 2 : ey san rest in the eap, 
They come for the nuts; so I ll work with a will, “ Ready at last for their Winter sleep. 
And with both cheeks as baskets my storehouse I’ll fill. 
— Sel. Autumn’s work was now nearly done; 


is ee Leaves and flowers slept, and the birds had gone; 
For blankets of soft white snow she sent, 


; And tucked them in nicely bef ; 
The Leaves’ Farewell Party ‘ ae Geer ee ene rey OS Betts 


(For concert recitation.) 


All summer the leaves had been dressed in green ; Cc Word Eni 
Dresses as pretty as ever were seen ; ross-Word Enigma 
But Dame Nature came one day in the fall 


And said: “ Leaf children, hearken all ! perce ygg! os hese p arrest oma, 


My second, in flowers, but not in grass ; 
My third is in red, but not in blue ; 

My fourth in in grate, but not in flue ; 
My fifth is in barrel, but not in cask ; 
My sixth is in lesson, but not in task ; 
My seventh is in star, but not in moon; 


“For many days you have done your best 
To shelter the birdies in the nest ; 
Have given shade to the cows and sheep, — 
Now soon comes the winter, for rest and sleep. 


“ All the earth’s been more happy and fair My eighth is in ditty, but out of tune. 
Because God sent his little leaf-children there ; My whole is something that floats above, — 
But before you bid the earth good-night Something we honor, guard, and love. _ 
We'll make it e’en gayer with colors bright. — Effie K. Tallboys in “ St. Nicholas’ 


“To a great happy party I bid you all — tte 
Your gayest dresses you shall wear to the ball ; 


Dresses of yellow, red, and green, The Tree 
Prettier dresses were never seen.” The Tree’s early leaf buds were bursting their brown; 

‘* Shall I take them away ?” said the Frost, sweeping down. 
Gay was the earth when the leaves were all dressed, ‘* No, leave them alone 


Till the blossoms have grown,” 


Each one nodding and looking its best ; Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. 


Then down they all came,—they danced and they flew 





While the wind played the music —the birdies helped too The Tree bore his blossoms, and ail the birds sung; 
“« Shall I take them away?” said the Wind, as he swung. 
Many little children passing by ‘* No, leave them alone 
; : Till the berries are grown,” 

Cried, — “ Dear little leaves, good-by good-by Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 
Thank you for making our earth so bright ; 
A sweet winter’s rest to you; good-night! good-night !” The-Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow ; 

— Elizabeth J. Grey Said the girl, ‘‘ May I gather thy berries now?” 

‘* Yes, all thou cans’t see ; 
Take them; all are for thee,” 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low. 
Tea for Two — Sel. 


*Twas a dainty little lady made of strawberries red, 


With a strawberry body and a strawberry head ; Fall Apples 

She’d a poppy-leaf shawl and a poppy-leaf skirt, 

And a bonnet of a rose-petal, pink and pert ; Grandpa and Ruthie went walking one day 

With a daisy for a parasol, she went out to tea, Out in the orchard together, 

With the little maid who dressed her, beneath the apple-tree ; With hearts that had nothing to do but be gay, 

But when the feast was over, she really looked so sweet All in the sunshiny weather : ; 

That the little maiden felt she’d be very good to eat ; Out where the branches were laden with fruit 

So she tore the pretty bonnet off and threw away the gown, As thick as with blossoms in spring ; 

And the tempting little lady, why, she swallowed her right Where the blue-bird kept merrily tuning his lute, 
down ! And the robin did nothing but sing. 


— Martha Bevor Banks in “ The Ooutlook” 
When Ruthie espied, on a tree standing near, 
Some apples with cheeks growing red ; 
Autumn “O grandpa, just see!” ‘Why, yes, Ruth, my dear, 
Those are the fall apples,” he said. 
A message came to the flowers one day, 


Brought by the wind from far, far away : =— o oe a gay litt le breeze 
And this is what to each flower he said: e orchard came frolicking through, 
‘« Autumn is coming to put you to bed.” And shook from that prettiest one of the trees 


A rosy-cheeked‘apple or two. 
e ad ertne liny oa it ree cetat “O grandpa!” Ruth cried, with a queer little cough, 
Aotoeen aende weed ‘Be vt on to go “Do you call them ‘fall’ apples because they fall off?” 
As svon as the North Wind begins to blow.’ ” — Sed. 
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for the school children in a way to interest 
and instruct at the same time is no small 
undertaking. But Mrs. Burton has accom- 
plished this in an admirable manner. The 
facts of history, as here presented, have the 
story “ air,” and the children will absorb and 
retain them all the better for it. There is no 
surer way to create and foster a patriotic love 
for country in our children than to arouse a 
pride in past heroism and self sacrifice. A 
dull, colorless narration of these events will 


world about them. It is also admirable read- 
ing matter for the children. They are used in 
St. Paul schools (where the author has first 
tested this work) in this manner: Material is 
m collected by both teachers and pupils. 1. 
Morning talks. 2. Drawing. 3. Spelling. 4. 
Reading. 5. Language. The contents of 
“Winter” is as follows: Limestone Sequence 
Pond snail, Coral, Shells, Fossils, Testing to 
find Lime), Quartz Sequence, Ocean Life, 
Coal, Evergreens (Christmas), Study of Man, 








HARPER AND BROS.,NEW YORK CITY. 


' SaHarp Eyes. By William Hamilton Gibson. 


“ Fifty-two weeks among insects, birds and 
flowers” has been productive of enough obser- 
vation, and revelation of nature’s mysteries to 
set the whole world to thinking. The book is 
divided into, Observations of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter, and each season is 
crowded with suggestions for “sharp eyes” 
to discover more for themselves. There is a 
charm in this author’s writing that is pecu- 
liarly hisown. There is almost a twinkle in 
his pen as he goes on talking of the out.door 
world, that arouses a sense of alertness in the 
minds of his readers. The tendency of this 
beautiful book is to create an appetite for 
investigation which is no doubt the very thing 
the author desired to accomplish. The illus- 
trations are strikingly beautiful and are the 
work of the author himself. They are most 
abundant, unique in design and are found on 
almost every page. The book is a treasure to 
nature lovers and we wish every primary 
teacher in the country had it in her posses- 
sion. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By 8. 
T. Coleridge. 4ipp. Price, 20 cents. 


CONCILIATION WITH THE AMERICAN COLO- 
NIES. By Edmund Burke. 87 pp. Price, 20 cts. 


THe LIFE OF NELSON. By Robert Southey. 
304 pp. Price, 40 cents. 


Three more additions to the Eclectic English 
Classics issued by this enterprising company 
for the use of schools. Each contains a bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, and each is 
supplied with explanatory notes for the assist- 
ance of teachers and pupils. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Brander Matthews, A.M., L.L.B., Professor 
of Literature in Columbia College. 


One has but to glance at the name of the 
author of this book to know what to expect 
when literature is the theme. 

This book is intended as an introduction to 
the study of American literature. The chap- 
ters have been so planned that each author is 
followed by his immediate successor and the 
development ot American literature is thus 
made plain. The style is wonderfully simple 
and straightforward, and the student is bur- 
dened with nothing that is not essential to the 
plan of the book. For this reason all dates, 
proper names and titles of books not absolutely 
necessary have been omitted. Fourteen prom- 
inent American authors have been treated in 
separate chapters. Each chapter is illustrated 
with the postrait of the author, his residence, 
and a full-page fac-simile of his manuscript. 
This arrangement wiil be of great benefit to 
young students giving them in one volume 
clearer, distincter conceptions of American 
authors than has before been given. In addi- 
tion to this, the certainty that each writer has 
been treated with a nice discrimination and 
fine literary judgment will give the book a 
rare value. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 

ALL THE YEAR Round. Part Il. WINTER 
By Francis L.Strong. Illustrated by Gertrude 
A. Stoker. ; 

This is the second of the series, Part III. 
appearing first and Part I not yet published. 

The object of this series is to stimulate the 
thought, enlarge the vocabulary and open the 
eyes of the children to the wonders of the 


Evaporation. The book is abundantly and 
well illustrated. . 


THE EDUCATIONAL Music CouRSsE. By Luther 
Whiting Mason, James M. McLaughlin, George 
A. Veazie, W. W. Gilchrist and Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 


The Course will consist of Primer, First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Read- 
ers, and six charts. The charts will contain 
exercises presenting each new step of the 
study. The publishers claim for this course: 
That it is founded on the rhythmical element; 
that it has been planned and worked out in 
the light of a wide and varied experience ; that 
it is so carefully graded that the regular class 
teacher can handle it successfully, the litera- 
ture of the course is of a high order, and that 
the entire plan is plain, systematic and pro- 
gressive. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 
Animals Tame and Wild. By Anna Chase 
Davis. 


The need of simple reading matter for the 
lower grades in connection with Nature Study 
has resulted in this book by a practical 
teacher. It does not aim to tell any new facts 
in new ways, but to give simple descriptions 
of the appearance and habits of some of the 
most familiar animals. Each paragraph is a 
simple sentence and there are but few words 
introduced that will need separate notice or 
explanation by the teacher. It is a book from 
the teacher’s standpoint, and will be wel- 
comed by thousands of other teachers for its 
variety of matter and simplicity of expres- 
sion. It is abundantly illustrated, including 
thirty full-page pictures, many of which are 
beautifully tinted. The paper is of superior 
quality, the type large and clear, and the 
whole appearance is exceedingly attractive. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A MANUAL OF COMMON SCHOOL Law. 
(STANDARD TEACHERS’ LIBRARY.) By C. W. 
Bardeen, Editor of the School Bulletin. 


This work has been too long and favorably 
known to need comment upon its reliability 
or helpfulness. After many editions have 
appeared to meet new requirements, the book 
is now entirely re-written,a new chapter on 
rules and regulations added, and the system of 
references extended. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


THE WERNER ARITHMETIC. By Frank H. 
Hall. 

This book is designed for both oral and 
written work for third and fourth grades. It 
is upon a purely progressive plan. Definitions 
are introduced only after the pupils are 
familiar with the terms defined. Formal rules 
are cntirely omitted, and this general sugges- 
tion given to teachers: “If the child cannot 
solve the problem presented, do not explain, 
but give him problems that he can solve and 
so lead up to and over the difficulty.” The 
book abounds in plain, practical examples, 
carefully graded, which will be the delight of 
the teacher’s heart, and the many helpful foot- 
notes will keep her in touch with the author’s 
plan. Nothing so completely proves that the 
educational world moves as the constant im- 
provement in the making of school arith- 
metics. 


THE StorRY OF OUR COUNTRY. By Mrs. Alma 
Holman Burton. 


To attempt to tell the story of our country 


never touch the hearts or the intellects of the 
children. Hence it is with real pleasure that 
this delightfal book is welcomed to its place 
among the best of the elementary histories of 
the United States. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


THE ROMANCE OF A CHILD. By Pierre Loti. 
Translated by Mary L. Watkins. 


In these days when the theme of child study 
has become popular, this book should have 
many readers and students. It is an autobi- 
ography wrtten in a fascinating, intense, vivid 
style that holds the unabated interest of the 
reader to the very last. One marvels that the 
inner life of a child, full of detailed experi- 
ences can be so attrrative. The whole narra- 
tive is a psychological study and opens up 
vistas of possibilities in child nature. The 
story is a revelation of what a child can feel 
suffer, imagine and enjoy. 


TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, 
NEW HAVEN CONN. 


Our Frac. Its History and Changes trom 
162% to 189. A paper read by Mrs. Henry 
Champion toa chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution upon the celebration of 
the one hundred and eighteenth birthday of 
the national flag. 

Upon all patriotic .occasions our public 
schools are wont to rehearse the history of our 
country’s flag. To aid in the collection of the 
necessary facts, often difficult to obtain, this 
little book in pamphlet form will be valuable 
help. It is beautifully illustrated by ten full. 
page colored Lithographs showing the growth 
and changes of our flag up to the present time. 
We cannot conceive of a better book for school 
children to own for themselves than this little 
attractive flag- history. 


THE INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


I. LANGUAGE FOR THE GRADES. 
Il. A New ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By J. B. Wisely, A.M. 


Book I. is designed to meet the needs of 
teachers who have the charge of children in 
the first six years of their schoollife. But no 
attempt has been made to separate the work 
into years or grades. Each teacher is to use 
her judgment as to the needsof her classes 
and select the work accordingly. The author 
considers that a child that comes up to the 
seventh year of his school course able to write 
three pages of correct English, and to talk five 
minutes without mistakes has done enough 
language work for that period and may then 
begin on technical grammar. The book is full 
of a pleasing variety of methods to teach 
practical language, is exceptionally well 
illustrated, and cannot fail to be liked and 
appreciated by the teachers who have been 
deluged by inane, monotonous languagegbooks 
as much alike as “five peas in a pod.” 

Book Il. is a text book in grammar for the 
use of pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
of our public schools. It is based on the fact 
that the sentence is the unit or subject-matter 
of grammar and that all work on the subject 
is: (1) To give pupils a knowledge of its 
structure —the laws and principles which 
underlie its correct construction, or the science 
ofthe English sentence. (2) To give the pupils 
such a mastery of the sentence as to enable 
him to use it correctly —the art of the English 
sentence. 

Both books-are attractive in clear type and 
tasteful binding. 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 





Myre 


%,,, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES © 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 

It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Used 30 years with best results by 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prof. 


Percy — Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 





Save Books tom Wear «x Tear 


Inside and Out. 


Small Outlay—Big Returns 


in extra life and neatness of Books. 


700 Free Text Book School Boards 
constantly using 
The HOLDEN SYSTEM for PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisti of Holden's Adjustable Book Covers, 
ant 13 Repair [\aterial. 





Samples and information free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
P. 0. Box 643-B 3. Springfield, Mass. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and de- 
bilitated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 








Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
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Nature Readers 


For Primary Grades 


Some of Our Friends. 


Large Type Edition. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


For First Year. Interesting stories of animals told in a charming 
manner. Easy reading for very little children. 


Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. 
By ANNA CHASE Davis. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Embellished with colored illustrations. Acknowledged by all as the 
most artistic book issued during 1896 for primary children. 


Stories from Garden and Field. 
Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing” that has been needed.— Primary Education, 


Stories from Birdland. 


By ANNIE CHASE. 
Fully Illus. 
A seasonable book for the very little ones. Its large type and 
many illustrations will be appreciated by all primary teachers. As to 


its literary quality and accuracy, we need only to say it is by the 
successful author of Stories from Animal Land. 


Large Type Edition. Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 


In Mythland. 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 
Fully Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
It is one of the most excellent books of its character yet produced. 
MASON S. STONE, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


Introduction to Leaves from Nature. 
By Mrs. M. A. B. KELty. 
Illus. Prive, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. 

The very simple lessons presented in this little volume are intended. 
as an introduction to the series— Leaves from Nature's Story-Book. 
The exercises are graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the 
eye of the child a new word or two as he advances. 


For History Readers, see Sept. ‘‘Primary Ed."’ 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 60 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


63 Fifth Av.,N Y. 211 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
300 Post S8t., San Francisco. 
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School Souveni 
CcCnoo ouvenirs.... 

The above illustration modestly represents the finest and latest thing in its line and one which 
perfectly fills the niche only partially filled in the past by reward cards and other gifts presented 
to pupils at Christmas, close of school and other occasions. 

THESE SOUVENIRS consist of two fine, ivory finished, tinted cards, there being printed on the 
face of the first the name of the school, date of term, school directors, if desired, and the name of 
the teacher, all in brightest gold letters. On the face of the second the names of all the pupils 
which are also printed in gold. The two cards are fastened by a bow of fine silk cord. 


WHEN T0 GIVE THEM , They are to be purchased by the teacher for presentation to 


" the pupil, and are the most appropriate gift for Christmas 
close of school, or any occasion when you wish to remember your pupils ina substantial, yet 


inexpensive manner. 
Hl STORIC AL | ALUE H In addition to being the neatest and altogether the finest gift for 
your pupils, the historical value of the souvenir is a strong 
feature, as each pupil having one of these souvenirs has a complete record of the names of his 
fellow students for that particular term, with the name of the teacher, school officers, etc., and 
this in a form so neat and attractive that it will be a pleasure to keep it. Who. grown to man- 
hood, would not gladly give the price of a hundred of these for one card giving this informal 
tion of some one term of school long since passed? If they are valuable to the pupil from an 
historical standpoint they are doubly valuable to the teacher who purchasing them, term after 
term, would soon havea collection of souvenirs bringing to mind pleasant recollections of the 
various schools taught, the pupils good, bad, and indifferent, the people in the community, etc. 
C0 ST H Fifteen or less $1.00. 1 to 5 additional, 5c.each. 5 to 10 additional, 4c.each. More than 
10 additional, 8c.each. Cash must accompany each order. They are sent prepaid. 
NUMBER T0 ORDER ' One for each pupil, one for yourself, and one for each official 
whose name appears on the souvenir. State definitely the num- 
ber you wish and send, plainly written, the matter you desire on face of first card, together with 
the name of each pupil. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. 


Order at least two weeks before you wish them and state date you 
WHEN T0 ORDER : idaabaive them. Address all orders exactly as follows: 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 2003, Dansville, N. Y. 


aa One sample Souvenir free to any one sending two cents to pay postage. 

Nore :— The Teachers Improvement Company are the publishers of Normal Instructor an edu- 
cational journal which gives more and better matter than anv $1.00 paper published, yet costs but 
50 cents a year. Sample copy free? Shall we send you one ? 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
Lin. Boards, 12mo, 266 pages. Price, 35 ceuts. 

HoMER’s ILIAD. Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV. 
Translated by Alexander Pope. Boards, 12mo, 
120 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


THE PRINCESS. A Medley by Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Boards, 12mo, 140 pages. Price, 
20 cents. 

New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American 
Book Co. 

These books are the latest additions to the 
Eclectic English Classics. This series now in- 
cludes the long list of standard works required 
for college entrance examinations. The books 
represent a wide range of literature and the 
purest models of style, and are adapted for 
home reading as well as for school use. They 
contain well-written introductions, including 
biographical sketches of the authors and ex- 
planatory notes of difficult points or words in 
the text. The books are well printed and 
handsomely bound, and are furnished at such 
low prices as to bring them within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the land who wishes 
to procure and enjoy the best literature of all 
ages. 


THE REGICIDES. A Tale of Early Colonial 
Times. By Frederick Hull Cogswell. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50. New York: Baker, 
Tuylor & Co. 


An absorbing story of Puritan New England, 
dealing largely with actual historical charac- 
ters and events, the actions centering in the 
flight and pursuit of Generals Whalley and 
Goffe, signers of the death warrant of Charles 
the First. The book sheds new light on the 
social and political conditions of the period, 
and interests all lovers of historical fiction. 


THE COLONIAL PARSON OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Frank 8. Child, author of ‘“‘An Old New 
England Town.” i6mo, cloth, $1.2. New 
York : Baker, Taylor & Co. 


Mr. Child thas prepared an interesting, 
humorous and sympathetic study of one of the 
most entertaining figures in the life and his- 
tory of New England. The colonial parson’s 
close relations to the social, business, educa. 
tional, civil and religions interests of the 
communities in which his rugged personality 
was always a potent influence, receive at Mr. 
Child’s hands an intelligently discriminating 
treatment and renew in his work their claims 
to the attention of New England’s sons and 
daughters everywhere. 


— The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., have supplied their Book Covers 
and repairing material to a great number of 
City School Boards for fall use. Among them, 
Pittsburg, Allegheny, Erle, Harrisburg Read- 
ing, Scranton, Hazleton, Duluth, Minn., Ban- 
gor, Me., Worcester, Lowell, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Taunton, Salem, Hartford and a very 
large number of others. Their business in- 
creases largely every year because their 
articles prove a great saving of the books. 





“Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story- 
Book” by Mrs. Kelly is before me. Accept 
thanks forthe same. In this work Mrs. Kelly 
has shown herself an apt writer in preparing 
books both instructive and pleasing to the 
little ones. J. EDWIN MASSEE, 

Princ. of Academy, Dunkirk, N. Y. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children while teething. 
If disturbed at aend teen of your gest by 0 cick 
send at - as ss tr} 

Soothing Syru: r dren 
the r little sufferer immediately. t, 
there fe no miotabs adore B. It cures Diar- 
Colic, the Gums, reduces Inflammation. 
ives tone and to the whole system. 
iow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of one of 
the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in 
the United States. Price twenty-five cents a bottle. 
oN druggists throughout the world. Be sure 

and for “MRs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 








